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FICTION IN POETRY. 


FROM REED’S GROWTH OF THE MIND. 


who made it. 


Him 


which poetry is tested will be as fixed anc 


. 
ponding to that which Bacon introduced into 
philosophy, by which both will be confined 
within the limits of things as they exactly ex- 
- ist. It would seem that genius would be 
cramped ; that the powers of invention would 
be destroyed, by éonfining the human mind, 
as.it were, at home, within the bounds which 


y 
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FOR GOD AND COUNTRY. 


Dedicated to the President of the United States. 


BY J. T, POWERS. 


Strike for Country agd for God! 
Now’s the Day and now’s the Hour, 

Draw the sword and wield the spear 
Gleaming o’er the sacred sod. 


Strike for Country and for God! 
Hail the Holy Jubilee, 

When the iron chains shall fall 
And earth’s millions all go free. 


Strike for Country and for God! 
Every blow ye deal and give 

Now proclaims with word of power 
Earth’s oppressors shall not live. 


Strike for Country and for God! 
God it is who leads the host, 
Heaven’s Great Captain now commands 
Every soldier to his post. 


Strike for Country and for God ! 
Let each man his country bear 

In his arme and on his heart, 
Strengthened by the might of prayes. 


Strike for Country and for God! 
Let the Red Sea parted be ; 
Smitten by Jehovah’s rod 
For the myriads of the Free! 


Strike for Country and for God! 
Smite the foeman to the dust ; 

Free the captive from his chain ; 
Strike for Liberty! ye must! 


Strike for Counrry and for God ! H 


By the blood of martyrs slain— 
Martyrs who have bled for God— 
Let their blood ne’er ery in vain! 


Strike for Country and for God! 
God is on the side of right, 

Draw the sword nor draw in vain— 
God shail teach your hands to fight. 


Strike for Country and for God! 
And ne'er quit the blood-red field 
Till the Foe shall bite the dust 
And the T'yrant Power shall yield. 


Strike fur Country aud for God ! 
Man be true to Liberty — 
Break the chain that Wrong hath forged, 
Hep the Christ of God go free ! 
Strike for Country and for God! 
By the blood of Him who gave 
All he was or hoped to be 
For the suffring, scar-crowned slave ! 
Carlisle, Mass. 


Se 


Selected for the Commonwealth. 


LOYAL MEN OF 1861-2. 


Man can no more exclude War than he can 
Exclude Sorrow; for both are conditions of man, 
And agents of God. Truth’s supreme revelations 
Come in sorrow to men, and in war come to nations 
Then blow, blow the Clarion, and let the war roll 
And strike stecl upon steel, and strike soul upon soul, 
If in striking we kindle keen flashes and bright 
From the manhood in man, stricken thus into light. 
- * *. * « 


* . . * * * * 
What is worth living for, Is worth dying for, too ; 
And therefore all honor, brave hearts ! unto you 
Who have fallen, that Freedom, more fair by your 
death, 
A pilgrim may walk, where your blood, on her path, 
Leads her steps to your graves! 
Let them babble above you! 
Sleep well where no breath of detraction may move 
you! 
You, whom this song cannot reach with its transient 
breath, 
Deaf cars, that are stopped with the brown dust of 
death, 
Blind eyes, that are dark to your own deathless 
glory, 
Silenced hearts, that are heedless to praise murmured 
o'erye, 
Sleep deep, sleepin peace, sleep in memory over ! 
OWEN MEREDITH. 
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LOYAL WOMEN OF 1861-2. 


Heroic males the country bears, 
But daughters give up more than sons. 


Flags wave, drums beat, and unawares 
You flash your souls out with the guns 
And take your heaven at onee. 


But we, we empty heart and home 


Of tife'’s life-love ! we bear to think— 
You're pone—to fecl you may not come— 
Yo hear the deor lateh clink— 


Yet no more you—nor sink. 


What then If ieve’s delight must end 

At least we'll clean its truth fom flaws. 
1 love thee, love thee, sweetest friend— 
Now take my dearest without pause 
To help the nation’s cause. 


Mrs. BROWNING. 





———— 


Miscellaneous. 


Or Women.—I do not hesitate to sav that 
the women give to every nation a moral tem- 
perament which shows itself in’ its: politics. 
A hundred times have [ seen weak men show 
real public virtue because they had by their 
sides women who supported them not by ad- 
Viee as to particulars, but 
feelings of duty, and by direeting their ambi- 


by fortifving their 


tion. More frequently, To must confess, I 
have observed the domestic mnthience prad- 
ially transforming a man, naturally generous, 


noble and unseltish, inte a cowardly, com- 
mon-place, place-hunting, self-seeker, think- 
ing business on as a means ot 
making himself comfortable, and this simply 
by contact with a well-eonducted woman, a 
faithtul wite, an excellent mother, buat from 
whose mime the grand netion of public duty 

absent.—De Toequerille. : 
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Novet Way re Curr « Breacuy Horsr. 
—A correspondent ot the lowa Homestead 
was out riding the other day with a friend, 
and abserved that one of the hada 
hole in each ear.- On inquiring the cause, he 
learned that it was to keep the horse from 
jumping. ‘* Why,” said be, ‘ta horse don’t 
jump with his ears.” ** You are mistaken,” 
replied his fend; ‘ta horse jumps as much 
with his ears as with his.feet, and unless he 
can have free use of his eats he cannot jump.” 
He ties the two ears together, and has no 
mere trouble with the horse. 


hy rses 





te With four metallic qualifications, a man 
may be pretty sure of worldly saccess—they 
are gold in his pocket, silver in his tongue, 
brass in his face, iron in his heart. 


TY 


nature has-assigned. But what wider scope 
need it have? It reaches the throne of God; 
it rests on His footstool. All things spiritual 
and natural are before it. There is as much 
that is true as false; and truth presented in 
natural imagery, is only dressed in the gar- 
ments which God has given it. 

The imagination was permitted for ages to 
involve the world in darkness, by putting 
theory in the place of fact; till at length the 
greatest man revealed the simplest truth, that 
our researches must be governed by actual 
observation. God is the source of all truth. 
Creatidn (and what truth does not result from 
creation?) is ‘the effect of the Divine Love 
and Wisdom. Simply to will and to think, 
with the Divine Being, result in creating; in 
actually producing those realities which form 
the groundwork of the thoughts and affections 
ofman. But for the philosopher to desire a 
thing, and to think that it existed, produced 
nothing but his own theory. Ilence it was 
necessary that he should bring his mind into 

_coincidence with things as they exist, or in 
other words, with the truth. 

Fiction in poetry must fall with theory in 
science, for they depend equally on the works 
of creation. ‘Phe word. fietion, however, ts 
not intended to ‘be used in its most literal 
sense; but to embrace whatever is not in ex- 
act agreement with the creative spirit of God, 
It belongs to the true poet to feel this spirit, 
and to be governed by it; to be raised above 
the senses; to live and breathe in the inward 
efforts of things; to feel the power of crea- 
tion, even before be sees the eflect; to wit- 
ness the Innocence and smiles of nature’s in- 
faney, not by extending the imagination back 
to chaos, but) by raising the soul to nature's 
origin, ‘The true poetic spirit, so far from 
misleading any, is the strongest bulwark 
against deception. It is the soul of science. — 
Without it the latter is a cheerless. heartless 
study, distrusting even the presence and 
power of Tim to whom it owes its existence. 
Ofall the poetry which exists, that only pos- 
sesses the seal of immortality, which, presents 
the image of God which is stamped on nature, 
Could the poetry which now. prevails be 

‘viewed from the future, when all partialities 
and antipathies shall have passed away, and 
things are left to rest on their own founda- 
‘tions; when good works shall have dwindled 
into insignificance, from the mass of useless 
matter that may have fallen trom them, and 
bad ones shall have ceased to allure with 
false beauty; we might catch a glimpse of 
the rudiments of this divine art, amid the 
weight of eXtraneous matter by which it is 
-now protected, and which it is destined to 
throw off. The imagination will be refined 
into a chaste and sober view of unveiled na- 
ture. It will be confined within the bounds 
of reality. [It will no longer lead the way to 
insanity and madness, by transcending the 
works of creation, and, as it were, wandering 
where God has no power to. protect it: but 
finding a resting place in every created ob- 
jeet, it will enter into it and explore its hid- 
den treasures, the relation in which it stands 
to mind, and reveal the love it bears to its 
Creator. 

The state of poetry has always indicated 
the state of science and religion. The gods 
are hardly missed more, when removed trom 
the temples of the ancients, than they are 
when taken from their poetry ; or than theo- 
ry when taken from their philosophy. 
Fiction ceases to. be pleasing when it ceases 

j to gain credence; and what they admired in 
itself) commands much of its admiration now 
asa relic of antiquity. The painting which 
ina darkened room only impressed us with 
the reality, as the sun rises upon it discovers 
the marks of the pencil; and that shade of 
the mind can never again return, which gave 
to ancient poetry its vividness and its power. 
Of this we may be seasible by only consider- 
ing how entirely powerless it would be if poe- 
try, in all respects similar, were produced at 
the present day. A man’s religious i 
ments, and his knowledge of the sciences, are 
so entirely interwoven with all his associa- 
tions; they shed much light throughout 
every region of the mind, that nothing can 
please which is direetly opposed to them; 
and though the forms which poetry may offer 
may sometimes be presented where this light 
begins to sink into obseurity, they should 
serve, like the sky and the clouds, as a relief 
tothe eve, and not, likesome unnatural body 
protruding on the horizon, disturb the quict 
they are intended to produce. When there 
shall be a religion which shall see God = in 
everything, and at all times; and the natural 
sctences, not less than nature itself, shall be 
regarded in connection with Him: the fire of 
poetry will begin to be kindled in its immor- 
tal part, and will burn without consuming. 
Phe inspiration so often feigned will become 
real, and the mind of the poet will feel the 
spark which passes trom God te nature. The 
veil will be withdrawn, and beauty and inno- 
cence displayed to the eve; for which the las- 
civiousness of the imagination and the wan- 

tonness of desire may seek in vain. 


Is, 


senti- 
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Tur Lrignt-Hovse Keerer.— A distin- 


guished traveller narrates the following inci- 
dent :— 


nhbed up into the 


im 


**BReing at Calais, I cli 
ht-house and conversed with the keeper. 
said IT, ‘that one of these lights 
should go ont ‘Never! impossible!” he 
ened, with a sert of consternation at the 
hy ‘Sir, said he, pointing to the 
ovean, *vonder, where nothing can be seen, 
there are ships going by to every part of the 


a 
Lig 
‘Suppose,’ 
+ 
esis. 


notk 
poth 





world. It, to-meht, one of mv burners were 
to ge out, within six months would come a 
letter, perhaps from India, perhaps from 


America, perhaps trom some place L never 
heard of, saying, on such a night, the watch- 
man neglected his post, and vessels were in 
danger. Ah! in the dark 
nights, in the stormy weather, I look to sea, 
and feel as ifthe eve of the whole world were 
looking at my light. Go out! Ba dim! 
Oh! never !*” 


Sometimes 


sir, 


ha ry) 
a rh 


That keeper truly felt the responsibility of 
his position. His duty was to keep lights 
continually burning during the night for the 
guidance of vessels. The reformer is a light- 
house kKeepe r. The world is enveloped in 
moral darkness. This is not merely an inci- 
dent or attribute of its condition, but its 
It is a dark- 
ness that pervades and overshadows all hu- 


man society. 


essence and principal element. 





fe When the price of a thing is inquired, 
now-a-days, the phrase is ‘‘What'st he postage 
hon that?” 


By poetry is meant all those illustrations 
of ‘Froth by natural imagery which spring 
from the fact that this world is the mirror of 
Strictly speaking, noth- 


immutable as the laws of science; when a 
change will be introduced into taste corres- 


| NOTES FROM THE COUNTRY ON THE ELEC- 


TION. 
HAVERHILL, Nov. 5, 1862. 


Editor of Commonwealth : 


reaches you) that we did nobly here yester 
day. 
have come very near it, and this, notwith 
standing the malignant efforts of Linus Child 
Sweetser of Lowell, Baker of Medford, anc 
Tolman Willey, to deceive our honest people 


and contemptible blackguardism. 


_we have elected to the Legislature are intelli- 
gent, sound and reliable—precisely those 
who will delight in honoring Charles Sumner, 

Gilman Corn- 


and do us honor in so doing. 


ing has been a shoe manufacturer for many 
years, is an old Frée Soiler, generous and 
true, and the opposition were especially ex- 
But they 


‘ercised in trying to defeat him. 
came no where near it, as you may have seen. 


Calvin Butrick is head clerk in the Post Of- | 
fice, a man of excellent character and capac- | 
Both 


ity, *‘whom our folks set a store by.” 
were representatives last year, and are tried 
and true men. Their triumphant election is 
a matter of universal rejoicing, and we are 
quite sure they will never dishonor us. 

The ovation to Senator Sumner here was a 
magnificent one, on the evening of October 
28. Although our Town Hall is one of the 


largest, and Mr. Sumner said the most beau- 


tiful he had seen in the State, it was not large 
enough to contain those who wished to hear 
him. The people were present from all direc- 
tions; among others, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe—Heaven bless her !—with her family, 
as we understood, from Andover. 
ple were entranced for upwards of two hours, 
many standing all this time listening to the 
eloquent orator. 

Following Mr. Sumner the Thursday even- 
ing after, Win. Wells 
Town Hall, having spoken in the Music Hall 


srown spoke in our 


here the Sunday evening previous, and on 
both occasions with marked ability, doing ad- 
mirable service to the good cause in this re- 
The whitest Wickliffe in Kentucky, 
instructed us 
The 
the 
world for feeling proud of their colored rela- 


gion, 


ould not have entertained and 


with a tithe of his eloquence, we opine. 
best of them have the best reasons in 


tion, who surpasses the whole tribe of Wick- 
liffe’s in the country, in loyalty and patriot- 
lism. We say this as a whife man, simply! 

| This evening Mr. Brown gave a literary 
the 
Hall to a full house, and with decided success. 


and humorous entertainment in Town 
A small fee of admission was charzed, half 
the avails of which he gives to our Ladies’ 
Soldiers’ Relief Society, and the other part 


We should 


judge upwards of seventy-five dollars would 


to the contrabands of the Soyth. 


accrue from this, one half of which, bear in 
mind, goes to aid our white soldiers, without 
distinction of nation. Doesa man like this 
need any patent of nobility ? 

A Wuitr Printer! 





From The Liberator, 


LIBERTY AND DEATH. THE TALE OF A 


HOSPITAL. 
WasHINGTON, AvG. 26th, 1862. 

Dear Friexnp Garrison,—l have only 
time now to write you of one case which has 
come under my observation in my visits to 
the hospitals of this city, and that of to-day. 
I found, for the first tune, one patient of the 
proscribed race. From beneath the white 
curtain of his little cot, at) the extreme end 
of Ward A., I spied a little colored boy. I 
litted the net and exclaimed, ‘* How came 
you here, my dear?” Poor little fellow! 
‘LT owas hit with a shell,” he replied. 
“Where?” Down the Rappahannock.” 
His breast heaved with emotion. I did not 
talk with him much, for his short answers 
and qaickened breath evinced the pain he 
was suffering. There was the usual quiet, 
innocent expression of childhood; vea, more 
than usual, because, in addition, he looked 
tome as if he had gained a point. J asked 
him it he had béen a slave. He sid ** Yes.” 
‘Did vou run away and escape into our 
* Yes. Master beat me round so, 
that Tran away ;"—and this was said with a 
look of self-reliance worthy of youthtul free- 
dom. He songht early his birthrieht, and 
regained it. ‘*Is your mother a 
* Yes.” Did she know vou were coming 
away? Yes.” This told nearly the whole 
story. T could that mother, as she 
clasped her darling boy and bade him seek 
that priceless boon, that jewel of the soul, 
even on the *battle-field. Afraid, was he ? 
No: he lett the slave behind him. Well 
might he look innocent and composed. 

After administering to his comfort in vari- 
ous Ways—a_ service which he received from 
me as a child Sein irom 


lines 27 


slave.” 


see 


its mother—I 
bathed his tevered arms and breast with cold 
water, °° Oh, that is nice!” he exclaimed, 
He had come in the morning, and ** had not 
eaten any thing since the morning before.” 
gave him a ripe, glowing peach, which was 
very soon out of sight. As he looked at me 
with his sweet, intelligent expression, I said, 
** LT believe God suffered vou to come here in 
this way, that vou might be truly tree, and 
never more a slave. Don't vou think so?” 
** Yes,” he replied, his eve beaming with sub- 
old 


_ 


dued delight. ** How are you, my 
child?” **T don’t) know.”  ** Twelve OY sae 
thirteen?” ‘IT think so.” (He appeared 


sali vounger.) ‘* Well, I must take vou for 
my boy,”—and I will, God helping me to 
earry out his own plans: for I believe he will 
recover, as he is wounded only in the arm, to 
anv extent. Suffice it to say, I could not 
help commending him to the care of his 
Heavenly Father, audibly, much to his con- 
solation, and bade him goed night. 
C.s. B. Spear. 


Diep, at the Armory Hospital, on the Sth 
of Sept., the voung hero and representative 
martyr of liberty in this second revolution of 
our country, 1562, CLaYsouRNE Brooks, of 
uncertain age—some twelve or thirteen vears. 
Of this he was ignorant: but it matters not. 
He knew the hour of his birth to liberty, and 
was willing to brave the battle-shot on the 
shores of the Rappahannock, by the side of 
his captain, as his little body guard and ser- 
vant, under the stars and stripes of the Union, 
divided as it is. I saw the deep aperture, 
when he could be turned and no longer suffer 
pain. A grooved ball had found its way trom 
the back of his shoulder near his heart, pass- 
ing to the opposite side. He died in the 
morning, as the sun rose,—fit emblem of the 
dawning day when not only the little contra- 
band, but the millions, shall be free. God 
speed the day. CSS. 





ta There is a Gaelic proverb :—‘‘If the 
best man’s faults were written on his fore- 
bead, it would make him pull his hat over his 
eyes.” 


If not the banner town, we certainly 


with their beggarly slanders and_ sophistries, 
The men 


Our peo- | 


'melioration 


‘him to make great ‘liscoveries. 





A DISCOURSE. 
GIVEN IN THE MUSIC HALL, 
By R. W. EMERSON. 


And published by permission of the publishers of the 
Atianite Monthly, 


You will have seen by the returns (ere this 


, In so many arid forms which states incrust 
1 themselves with, once in a century, if so ofteh, 
, & poetic act and recard oecur. These are 
the sudden jets of thought into affairs, when, 
roused by danger, or inspired by genius, the 
volitical leaders of the day break the else 
insurmountable routine of class and local 
legislation, and take a step forward in the 
direction of catholic and universal interests. 
Every step in the history of political liberty 
is a sally of the human mind into the untried 
fruitful in heroic anecdotes, 
slow fruit. 


and permanent. 


(cal moments, capable of sanity. 
ments, usually administered in the interest of 
the governing class, in these happier seasons, 
share the thrill that electrifies the people, and 
act under the control of a sentiment. This 
lifting of the ruler out of himself to the high 
function of putting God's truth and love into 
'a statute shows for the moment what a bene- 
factor the ruler should be, justifying an orac- 
ular verse of Shakspeare, 

* There is a mystery in the soul of state, 

Which hath an operation more divine 
Than tongue or pen can give expressure to.’’ 
° 

Such moments of expan-ion in modern history 
were the Confession of Angsburg, the planta- 
tion of America, the English Commonwealth 
of 1648, the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence in 1776, the British abolition of 
Colonial Slavery, in 1834, the Repeal of the 
Corn-Laws, the laving of the chain of the 
Magnetic Telegraph across the Atlantic, al- 
though still waiting a perfect success, the 
passage of the Homestead Bill, in the last 
Congress, and now, eminently, President 
Lincoln's Proclamation on the twenty-second 
of September. ‘These are acts of great scope, 
working on a long future, and on permanent 
interests, and honoring alike those who initi- 
ate and those who adopt them. They are 
mneasures which provoke no noisy joy,—rather 
they make men mute,—but are instantly re- 
ceived into a sympathy so deep that we are 
thereby apprised that mankind are greater 
and better than we know. Private and re- 
tired persons, the thoughtful, the religious, 
the women, the tender vouth, all that class 
which best carry the healthy sentiment of the 
community, weleome the revolution, It seems 
as ifa new public were created to greet the 
new event. “Tis as when an orator having 
passed through his pleasantries and compli- 
ments with which he conciliated attention, 
and having run over the superticial fitness 
and commodities of the measure he urges,— 
suddenly lending himself to some happy in- 
spiration, announces with vibrating tones the 
grand human principles involved—the bravoes 
and wits are surprised and overawed, and a 
new audience is found in the heart of the as- 
sembly—an audience passive and unconcerned 
hitherto, now at last so deeply searched and 
responsive, that they come forward every one 
a representative of mankind standing for all 
nationalities. 

The history of liberty is a good index, like 
the history of arts and inventions, of the 
of races. First the strong 
rule, later the cunning, then the wise. But 
knowledge, being the most communicable 
quality, when the whole people become) in- 
ventors, talkers. readers and thinkers, super- 
stition and despotism cannot long survive. 

Almost no race has escipedthe humiliation 
,of a tyranny. The very words servant and 
slave seem to have been the names of inde- 
pendent nations which were so utterly re- 
duced, that their names became equivalent to 
valet and bondman. Every captive in war 
was aslave. The Jews were slaves. Rome 
was filled with a population of prisoners of 
war from the best races. The long contests 
of patricians and plebeians are the efforts of 
these prisoners of war to acquire freedom and 
civil rights. The first beginning of change, 
the turning of the tide, are remembered with 
affectionate interest. Caius Gracchus, says 
Plutarch, first among the Romans, turned 
himself in addressing the people from facing 
the Senate House, as was usual, and faced 
the Forum. 

The French delight to show that, under the 
Norman invasion, English became a synonym 
for a bondman. Henry of Ifuntingdon’s 
Chronicle, in- 1087, records that all the Eng- 
lish were so broken and subdued that it was 
a disgrace to be called an Englishman. In 
1139, the Normans bought and sold their Eng- 
lish villages and domains, ‘‘together with 
the inhabitants, body, and goods.” Thierry’s 
History of the Norman Conquest appears to 
be written for the sake of blazoning its motto, 
and, in some manner, avenging the field of 
Waterloo, and other griets of France against 
England. The motto, with which the book 
begins and ends, is from Robert of Glouces- 
ter. amonk of the thirteenth Century, who 
wrote a rhymed chronicle ot English History, 
and reads thus :— 

— _“ The folk of Normandy 
Among us wonneth yet, and shalleth evermore ; 
Of the Normans be the highmen, that beeth of this 


land, 
And the lowmen, of Saxons.’ 


The name rillain, that is, the laborer attached 
to the villa or farm, got its base meaning 
fromthe degradation of the farmer, robbed of 
all civil right and human henor. Meantime 
the French have little reason to boast, for the 
whole nation, of Franks or Freemen = suc- 
cumbed to a despotism as absolute as those 
of Asia. At the Diet of Tours, in 1453, the 
clergy and nobility insisted that the Third 
Estate should pay the expenses of all Three 
Estates incurred by travelling to and living 
at the Diet, ‘+ because made to support the 
two other estates.” As late as the 
Third Estate in Fran e were forced to ad- 
dress the King on their knees, the others 


CF ee 
lol, 


standing. But the daycame at last when the 
kneeling Diet of Tours kneeled no longer; 


when the nobles disavowed their titles to join 
the Third Estate; when Mirabeau, speaking 
for them, cried to the Convention, ‘If you 
pass this law, I swear to disobey it.” It was 
only so late as in 1sts, that Pope Pius VII 
procured a repeal of the edicts against Gali- 
leo and the Coper: ican System. He assem- 
bled the congregation and the late Cardinal 
Teriozzi. assessor of the Sacred Oth *e, 
pre posed that they should Wipe otf this scan- 
dal trom the Church. The repeal was carried 
with the disseutjent voice of one Dominican 
only. { 

There are moments in history when it only 
needed that a man should look straight betore 
We praise 
his genius, but it was his opport’ nity and his 
truth to it which served him. uch a june- 
ture offered itself to Mr. Lincoln, in the late 
weeks. The extreme moderation with which 
the President advanced to his design,—his 
lonz-avowed expectant poliey, as if he chose 
to be strictly the executiy e of the best public 
sentiment of the country, waiting cal ull 
it should be unmistakably pronounced,—so 
fair a mind, that none ever listened more 
patently to more extreme varieties of opin- 
1on,—so reticent, that his decision has taken 
all parties by surprise, whilst yet it is the just 
sequel of his prior acts,—the firm tone in 


‘which he announces it, without inflation or 


The President’s Proclamation. 





_to think we have underestiugted the capacity 


and virtue which the Divine Providence has 
He 
jhas been permitted to do more for America 
He is well 


made an instrument of benefit so vast. 


than any other American man. 
entitled to the most indulgent construction. 
|Forget all that we thought shorteomings, 
jevery mistake, every delay. 


j}ance, wisdom, magnanimity, illuminated as 
| they now are by this éazzling success. 

When we consider the immense opposition 
/ that has been neutralized or converted by the 
‘war, (for it is not long since the President 
| anticipated the resignation of a large number 


of officers in the army, and the secession of 


three States, on the promulgation of. this 
policy ),—when we see how the great stake 


.surplusage, all these have bespoken such 
vor to the act, that, great as the popularity 
of the President has been, we are beginning 


In the extreme 
jembarrassment of his part, call these endur- 


' 

, Of the rebels, the divided sentiment of the 
| Border States made peaceable secession im- 
possible ; the insatiable temper of the South 

made jt impossible, and the slaves on the 

Sordet,--wherever the border might be,--were 

an incessant fuel to re-kindle the tire. Give the 
contederacy New Orleans, Charleston, and 
A - |onies, the extreme caution of the government 
Give them these, and 


Richmond, they would have demanded St 
Louis and Baltimore. 
they would have insisted on Washington 


Give them Washingtom, and they would have 
assumed the army and navy, and through 
these, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
! It looks as if the battle-tield would have been 
The 
war was formidable, but could not be avoid- 
The war was and is an immense mischief, 
but it brought with it the immense benefit of 
drawing a line, and rallying the Free States 
to fix it impassably; preventing the whole 
force of Southern connection and influence 


at least as large in that event as now. 


ed. 


future, and has the interest of genius, and is 
Liberty is a 
It comes, like religion, for short 
periods, and in rare conditions, awaiting a 
culture of the race which skall make it organic 


Governments also are,in these rare histori- 
Govern- 


| Ifwehad consen 


recently brought every European power as 


remote interests were to be affected by th 


‘decision of the President,—we can hardly say 
Against 


that the deliberation was too long. 


‘all timorous counsels, he had the courage to ties which have dictated the conduct of the 
* seize the oceasion; and, such was his posi- Federal Government are overlooked especial- 
tion, and such the felicity attending the ac- ly by our foreign crities. The popular state- 
tion, that he has replaced Government in the ment of the opponents of the war abroad, is 
good graces of mankind. ‘* Better is virtue” the impossibility of our success. If vouadd, 
in the sovereign than plenty in the season,” say they, to your strength the whole army of' 
say the Chinese. "Tis wonderful what) England, of France, ‘and of Austria, you can- 
power is, and how ill it is used, and not coerce cight millidys of people, to come 


how its ill use makes life mean, and th 
jsunshine dark. Life in) America has 
much of its attraction in the later years. 


Th 


virtues of a magistrate undo a world of mis- 


chief, and (because nature works with recti 
tude), seem vastly more potent than th 
tyrannies of bad governors, which are eve 
tempered by the good nature in the people 
and by the incessant resistance which frau 
and violence encounter. The acts of gooc 


governors work at a geometrical ratio, as a 
midsummer day seems to repair the damage 


of a vear of war. 
In this country, though we say the govern 


ment is hardly felt, the government is a for- 


We Saxon men follow the 
One man with a constabh 


midable* power. 

forms of our law. 
is stronger than a hundred without. 
therefore, quite an infinite advantage when it 
ny beneficent’ movement the 
eads. 


ure its own decides the question. 
fact that the constituted authorities 
acted, satisties. 


A day which most of us dared not hope to 
see, an event worth the dreadful war, and 
worth its costs and uncertainties, seems now 
October, November, De- 
cember will pass over beating hearts and 
then the hour will strike, 
and every person of African descent who has 


close before us. 
plotting brains ; 


faculty enough to find his way into our lines, 


will be assured of the protection of American 


law. 


It is by no means necessary that this meas- 
ure should be suddenly marked by any signal 
results on the negroes, or on the rebel mas- 
The force of the act is, that it commits 
the country to this justice, that it compels the 
innumerable officers, civil, military, naval, 
of the Republic to range themselves on the 
line of this equity. @It draws the fashion on 
It is not a measure that admits of 
Done, it cannot be un- 


ters. 


this side. 
being taken back. 
done by a new Administration. For it 
on!y through immemorial usage, that slavery 


overpowers the disgust of the moral senti- 


ment. Offer it as a novelty to the nineteenth 
centufy, it would stand no chance. The act 
makes that the lives of our heroes have not 
been sacrificed in vain. It does not promise 
the redemption of the black race. That lies 
not with us. But ityrelieves it of our opposi- 
tion. The Presidentsby this act has paroled 
all the slaves in America: they will no more 
fight against us, and it relieves our race once 
for all of its crime and false position. The 
first condition of success is secured in putting 
ourselves right. We have planted ourselves 
on a law of nature. 
“If that fail, 


The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.”’ 


The government has assured itself of the 
best constituency in the world: every spark 
of intellect, every virtuous feeling, every re- 
ligious heart, every mau of honor, every po- 
et, every philosopher, the generosity of cities, 
the health of the country, the strong arnis 
of the mechanic, the endurance of farmers, 
the passionate conscience of woman, the sym- 
pathy of distant nations,—all rally to its sup- 
port. 

Of course, we are presuming the firmness 
of the policy thus declared. It must not. be 
a paper proclamation, We confide that Mr. 
Lineoln is in earnest, and as he has been slow 
in making up his mind, has resisted the im- 
portunacy of parties and events to the latest 
moment, he will be as absolute in’ his adhe- 
sion. Not only he will repeat and follow up 
his stroke, but the nation will add its irresist- 
ible strength. If the ruler has duties, 
have the citizens. In times like these, when 
the nation is imperilled, what man can with- 
out shame receive good news from day to day, 
without giving good news of himself? What 
right has any one to read in the journals  tid- 
ings of victories, if he has not bought them 
by his own valor, treasure, personal sacrifice, 
or by service as good in his own department ? 
With this blot removed from our national 
honor, this heavy load lifted off the national 
heart, we shall not fear henceforward to show 
our faces among men. We cease to be hyp- 
ocrites and pretenders, but what we call free 
institutions will be such. 

In the light of this event, the public dis- 
tress begins to be removed. What if the 
brokers quotations show our stocks discred- 
ited, and the gold dollar costs one hundred 
and thirty-three cents? The tables are fal- 
lacious. Every acre in the Free States 
gained substantial value on the 22d day of 
September, The cause of war and disunion 
was then reached, and begun to be remeved. 
Every man’s house and garden are relieved 
of the malaria which the purest winds and 
strongest sunshine could not purge or pene- 
trate. The territory of the Union shines to- 
day with a lustre which everv European emi- 
erantean discern from far, a sign of inmost 
security and permanence. Is it feared that 
taxes will check immigration? That depends 
on what the taxes are spent for. If they go 
to fill up this vawning Dismal Swamp, which 
engulfed armies and populations, and created 
plague, and neutralized hitherto all the vast 
‘apabilities of this continent, then this taxa- 
tion which makes the land wholesome and 
habitable, and will draw all men unto it, is the 
best investment in) which property-holder 
ever lodged his earnings. 
¢ Whilst we have pointed out the opportune- 
ness of the proclamiation, it remains to be 
said, that the President had no choice. He 
might look wistfully for what variety of cours 
es lay open to him. Every line but one was 
closed up with fire. This one, too, bristled 
with danger, but through it was the sole safe- , 
The measure he adopted was imperative. 


sO 


ty. 
Tt is wonderful what 
blinds the honest portion of the Peace Party 
to the main feature of the war, namely, its 
inevitableness, 


postponed. It might have begugyotherwise 
or elsewhere, but war was inthe minds and 


which foreign nations hold in our affairs has 


client into this court, and it became every 
day more apparent what gigantic and what 


lost 


It is, 


government 
Few think, and for all who do not, 
the fact that the Government makes the meas- 
The fixed 
have 


is 


unseasonable senility | 


The war existed long before | 
the cannonade of Sumter, and could not be} 


a 


1e 
trade and the traditions 
party, to Southern leading. 






e under this government 
is an odd thing for a 


Frenchman or an Austrian 


‘ En 


e British India, for the last seve 
r IT suppose the crities mean, th 
, diais held down, and Algiers 
1 and Poland is, and France a 
1 been, and Treland is held dk 


and had not therefore the mear 


of the 


countries did not possess se 


throughout the North from distracting every 
city with endless confusion,—detaching this 
force, and reducing it to hangltuls ; and in the 
progress of hostilities, disinfecting us of our 
habitual proclivity through the affection of 
Democratic 


These necessi- 


cainst their will. It 
glishman or a 
say, who re- 


members the condition of Italy, of Poland, of 
France and Algiers, or of British Ireland or 


uty vears. But 
at, though In- 
is held down, 
nd Italy have 
wn, yet these 
If-vovernment, 
is of resistance 


and of sell-organization ; but that, in America, 


less to resist any considerable 


where popular government exis 


ted, itis hope- 
insurrection. I 


* accept the implicd compliment to. the supe- 


» riority of free institutions, and 
ing to grant the truth, rightly 
1 historical aphorism, that ** the 
conquer!” But it is to be note 
Southern States, the tenure of 


than a democratic complexion, 
ageressive temper, until the it 
aim of the war on our part. is 


the aim of the President's 
namely, to break up the false 


ancuemy of the human race, 


preservation forced us into the 


am quite will- 
- read, of the 
people always 
‘d, that, in the 
land and. the 


local laws give the country rather a feudal 


and have dis- 


closed from year to year a more hostile and 


istinet of self: 
war: and the 
indicated by 
Proclamation, 
combination of 


Southern sbciety, destroy the piratie feature 
. . . ' te . ” . . 
in it, which, makes it our enemy only as it is 


and to allow 


the reconstruction ona just and healthful ba- 


Then new aflinities will a 
pulsion will cease, and, the car 


SIs. 


may be trusted to establisha 
Our memory is a little too rete 


last thirty vears, at the end of 


with a cart-whip and pistol. 
cal politeness and voluble sel 


reigned by terror, The fact 
* though neither party liked to 
cept in moments of exasperatic 


us very responsive to the fas 
“the Union as it was.” In the republie of the 


et, the old re- 
ise of war be- 


ing removed, war willend; Nature and trade 


lasting peace, 
ntive to make 
hionable ery, 


every corridor 


of the Capitol stood a well-dressed brigand 
Our hypocriti- 


{-praise could 


not ignore the fact that the reigning party 


is notorious, 
parade it, ex- 
ym. It did not 


less reach the northern private citizen who 


If he 


had affairs in the South, 


: escaped vio- 


lence, he could not travel in that country with- 
out being exposed to offensive language, 
which, to an honorable man it was equally 


diflicult to resent or pass over. 
necessity of slavery; it has arn 


et of every house, in the pocke 


This was the 
ns in the clos- 
t of every cit- 


izen, and must have ferocity in its overseers 


and retainers. 


Itis not easy to overstate the wisdom and ben- 


efit of thisact of the Government. 


The ma- 


lisenant ery of the secession press within the 


Free States, and the recent 


Confederate Congress are dec 


efliciency and correctness of a 


action of the 
isive as to its 


Not less 


im. 


so is the silent joy which has greeted it in all 
generous hearts, and the new hope it has 


breathed into the world. 
so long defiled. It is better tl 


rv our arms have won, or could” win. 
This is a prosperity 


worth twenty victories. 
so inward, that, having it, we « 
many defeats. 

The long anxiety is at an e1 
tion has borne its fruit. The 
Let it be announced in the fir 
man language can carry. 
the steamers at the wharves to | 
tion to mankind on board. 


It will be an 


It purifies the land 


Mun any victo- 


“Tis 
‘an even bear 
id. Delibera- 


edict is out. 
mest tone hu- 


It was well to step 


ut this saluta- 
in- 


surance to the ship as it goes plunging through 


the sea bearing glad tidings to 
Happy are the voung who fin 
vestilence cleansed out of the 
open to them an honest career 
theaged who see the earth p 
they depart. Do not let the dy 


all the people. 
d this baleful 
earth, leaving 
. Happy are 
urified before 


ing die: hold 


them back to this world until you have charg- 
ed their ear and heart with this message to 
other spiritual societics announcing a melior- 


ated planet. 


“ Incertainties now crown themse 


And peace proclaims olives of e 


Meantime, that ill-fated and lon 


Ives aseured, 
ndless age.”’ 


g-injured race 


which the pros lamation respects will now lose 


somewhat of the despair sculpt 


into their bronzed conntenanc 


ured for ages 
uttered in 


the wailing of their plaintive music,—a race, 


hy nature, benevolent, jovous, 


docile, indus- 


trious, and whose very miseries sprang from 


their great talent for usefulnes 
more moral age, will not only 
independence, but will give 
among nations. 


s, which, ina 
defend their 
them a rank 





GOVERMENT MULE 


SHorinc.—In Wash- 


ington, from 2ZOG to 500 mules and horses are 


constantly waitiug for their turt 
bles. The modus operandi in 
ernment mules is novel. The 
mules, being very careful of t 
not allow them to be handled. 

a machine is built called the ‘* 


i at the sham- 
shoeing gov- 
most of these 
heir feet, will 
Consequently 
stock.” The 


mule is pounded into it, two straps put under 
his belly, then hoisted up, #6 that his feet 


will touch the beams below. 
tion each foot is fastened to the 
bands—the bands being tightly 
tween the hoof and joint above. 
made secure, he commences 
struggle, which lasts until he 


In that 


situa- 
beam by iren 


- fastened be- 


Alter being 
his ¥rightful 
finds jhimself 


powerless, when four workmen approag¢h him, 
one at each foot, and in five minutes he is 


**done, finished.” There are 


two of these 


shops in that vicinity, shoeing about 1000 


daily. 


In these shops thousands of men are 
employed by the government; and it is but a 


tithe of the immense amount of government | 


mechanical labor that is empl 
about the city at the present tim 


oyed in and 
e. 





a> 
+o 


ing the lads not to drive fast. 


forgetting the solemn purpose 
young man wanted the horse, 


man called for a horse to attend a funeral. 
‘* Certainly,” said Spurr; ‘* but,” he added, 


re A livery-stable keeper, naned Spurr, | 
would never let a horse go without request- 


One day a | 


! 


for which the 
‘*don't drive 


bones of the combatants, it was written on fast.” ‘*Why jest look a here, old fellow,” 
| said the somewhat excited young man, ‘‘I 
| want you to understand that I shall keep up 


the iron leaf, and you might as easily dodge 
| gravitation. 


ted to a peaceable secession ' with the procession, if it kills the horse.” 





‘that act created, adds continually to its lustre. 































































































































































































































































































EMANCIPATION. NO. 3. 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

In Antigua, as we have shown, Emaneipation 

| was immediate, and salutary without qualifi- 
cation. In the other eighteen British col- 
and the opposition of the slaveholders had 

|decreed a six years interregnum between 
| Slavery and Freedom, the apprenticeship of 
ithe slaves. But this scheme, like all plans of 
| gradual Emancipation yet tried, did as much 
|harm as good and was complained of by both 
| planters and negroes. So great had become 
‘the outcry against it that in 1838, it was ab- 
|ruptly ended, and all the colonies except 
| Mauritius, became wholly free,—the latter is- 
The number 


|land being made free in 1839. 
or slaves thus liberated was less than 800,000, 
they were the principal cultivators of the 
British West Indies, but their circumstances 
were very different in different places. In 
some islands, as Barbadoes, they were very 
|numerous within a small area. In others, as 
Trinidad, they were thinly scattered over a 
large district. They were mainly though not 
/entirely employed in the ftoduction of sugar, 
since that crop requires more than most, the 
‘investment of large capital and the labor of 
;many hands to be profitable. Twenty-four 
cae have now passed since the great change 
what have 





|in their condition took place, 
been the consequences ? To answer this ques- 
‘tion we must consult the evidence of unpreju- 
| diced men, or if we fail to find such, we must 
‘make due allowance for human prejudice ; 
‘best of all, however, will be the impartial 


testimony of facts and figures. Such evidence 


iis accessible, for it has been accumulated by 

the English Government, by the French Gov- . 
‘ernment, by the collectors of statistics, the 

| philanthropists, the political economists; in 

fact by nearly everybody except those most 
‘chrectly interested in the subject—the mer- 
‘chants and politicians of America. Among 
‘us, few attempts have hiterto been made to 
‘examine the subject; we have been»content 
| to leave it: encumbered with the rubbish of 
'falschood, error and sophistry, which has ob- 
structed ev ery avenue to a calm discussion of 
(the question of negro slavery here. There 
‘are two or three noteworthy exceptions to this 
sweeping criticism. — Messrs. and 
Kimball in 1837, Mr. Bigelow in) 1856, and 
iMr. W. G. Sewell 1860,—all of them 
“Americans and all writers—visited 
‘more of less of these islands and have printed 
‘the record of their observations. Of their 
books, the most complete and valuable is Mr. 


Thome 


in 
careful 


Sewell’s,* partly because it is the most recent, 
_partly because it is the most impartial. This 
/ work we have already made use of in what we 
‘said of Antigua, but we shall not confine our- 

selves to it. The Parliamentary Blue Books 

from 1823 to the present time, the French 
reports, especially that of the Due de Brog- 
lie, already quoted, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica in 1859, the Edinburgh Review for April 
of that year, Anthony Trollope’s overrated 
book, Vietor Scheelcher’s lively volumes and 
‘more recently the great resume of M. Cochin,t 
these, together with the valuable but frag- 
mentary publications of the American Anti- 
| Slavery Society, and a great mass of partizan 
| literature on both sides have been the author- 
ites consulted. ‘The results at which we have 
| arrived may be given in a few words, 
| EMANCIPATION IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 
HAS BEEN AN EMINENT, NOT AN ENTIRE 
| : SUCCESS. 
| To disprove this assertion we challenge any 
‘and every defender of Slavery; to prove it 


we will cite witnesses and figures. 

Says the Encyclopaedia Britannica, ‘* There 
can be but one opinion regarding the results 
of Emancipation entertained by ayy man who 
| will dispassionately investigate the condition 
‘of the colored population in the West Indies, 
‘and that opinion will redound in the highest 
“degree to the sagacity of those who then advo- 
cated the deliverance of the slave. England, 
by freeing her slaves, performed a politic as 
well as a very just act.” This was written in 
1859. ‘Twenty years before, De Tocqueville, 
so famed for his wise and prophetic verdict 
on American institutions had said: 

‘* Many persons, preocupied by the recol- 
lections of St. Domingo, are led to believe 
that the Emancipation of the slaves will lead 
to bloody collisions between the two races, 
whence the expulsion or the massacre of the 
whites may soon follow. Everything induces 
the belief that these fears are imaginary, or 
at least much exaggerated. Nothing which has 
nglish colonies leaves 


7 


taken place in the E 
room to suppose that Emancipation would be 
accompanied with the disasters that are 
dreaded.” 

In 1843, De Tocqueville signed the Duc de 
Broglie’s report which says.: ‘* Nobody any 
longer pretends that the negroes are a sav- 
age, unsocial race, eager to lay waste the 
country the instant they are unchained. The 
event has quieted these apprehensions; on 
the contrary they are a very gentle race, 
very obedient, and wonderfully easy to gov- 
_ All the documents which we have ex- 
Nor must we 


ern. 
amined agree on this point. 
any longer represent them as an abject, idle, 
stupid people, insensible to the pleasures 
which industry and energy procure, and in- 
capable of the least effort to obtain them. 
All the negroes have shown the most lively 
sense of the benefits of civilization ; have been 
prompt to do what is needful to obtain them, 
and have mainly succeeded. A prodigious 
increase has taken place in the importation of 
goods for their use. They have everywhere be 
come artisans, farmers, freeholders ; they have 
cleared lands, built houses, founded villag- 
es.” 

Mr. Sewell, our latest authority, wrote thus, 
in 1860 :— 

‘ The act of British Emancipation has been 
widely abused; but its detractors must live 
among the people it disenthralled, if they 


would learn the value at which it can be esti- 
mated. Time, which develops the freedom 


Freedom, when allowed fair pis, injured the 
prosperity of none of these Vest Indian col- 
onies. It saved them from a far deeper and 
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more lasting depression than any they have 
yet known. It was a boon conferred upon 
all classes of society ; upon planter and upon 
laborer; upon commerce and agriculture ; 
upon industry and education; upon morality 
vand religion. And if a perfect measure of 
success remains to be achieved, let-not free- 
dom be condemned; for the obstacles to be 
overcome were great; and the workers few 
and unwilling.” 

A few’ statistics furnished by Mr. Sewell 
and by the Edinburgh Review will corroboraté 
these statements. In the last four years of 
Slavery, the British sugar colonies produced 
an annual average of 4,377,971 cwt.; in the 
four years of apprenticeship an. average of 
4,038,321 cwt.; in 1847, 4,393,946 cwt. From 
1840 to 1848 the price of sugar fell off more 
than 50 per cent. ; had the price remained as 
high as in the days of Slavery the amount pro- 
du¢ed would no doubt have been much in- 
creased. In the last two ycars of Slavery the 
sugar colonies exported 8,471,744 cwt.; in 
1856-7 they sent to Great Britain alone 8,- 
736,654 cwt., besides a large exportation to 
other countries. At the same time the im- 
ports increased in much larger proportions. 
In 1857, Grenada imported $109,000 worth 
of goods; for three years before 1834, an 
average of $76,000. 

The Leeward Islandsimported from 1820 to 
1832 an annual average of £298,000; in 1858 
they imported £514,835. The four colonies 
of Antigua, Barbadoes, Guiana and Trinidad 
imported before Emancipation, 8,840,000 
yearly; in 1859, they imported $14,600,000. 
This increased importation is ina great degree 
owing to the improved condition of the blacks, 
by which they are enabled to purchase more. 
In Trinidad more than half the freed slaves 


have become freeholders ; in Jamaica, 50,000 
out of 187,000 employed in agriculture have 
become proprietor#since 1838. From all the 
colonies come similar accounts. Summing up 
these, we find that the other British colonies 
as compared with Antigua show a less entire 
success of the experiment of Emancipation ; 
but still a real and great one. Everywhere 
the same facts appeared ; that is to say, Peace, 
Civilization and increased Wealth. The ap- 
varently exceptional instance of Jamaica will 
t considered in another paper. 





For the Commonwealth. 


WANT OF. IDEAS IN? THE ARMY. 

If history teaches one thing more indisputal 

bly than another, it is that the success of al- 

. e . ~ 

armies depends upon their generals. Carlyle, 
with whom this fact is a leading feature, 
makes it terribly prominent—while he shows 
us Cromwell and Frederick conducting their 
campaigns with an idea, in earnest, seizing 
the favored momeng as they were given, and 
acting always with the boldness of genius, 
he shows, on the other hand, the finest armies of 
Austria, France -and England melting away 
and disappearing under the management of 
generals filled to surfeit with the esprit du 
corps of their trade, but who want the unfail- 
ing idea to make them captains, chosen by 
nature to lead men to battle for a cause. 

Thiers in reviewing the defeats in the 
various wars growing out of the French Rev- 
olution, most sensibly attributes to the lead- 
ers all the want of success, and ends with the 
extract which we translate, and which we 
think bears most decidedly on our present re- 
bellion. He is writing of October, 1793, just 
after the taking of Lyons by the Republicans, 
—when the Directory had summoned many of 
the defeated generals to Paris, and had guil- 
lotined the vain and noisy Cystine. 

‘* Itis at this epoch that the first progress 
was made in the art of war. Without doubt, 
the principles of this art have been practiced 
from all time by the great captains who have 
joined boldness of spirit with force of charac- 
ter. Very recently Frederick had given ex- 
amples of wonderful strategic combinations ; 
but onee a man of genius disappears to make 
place to common men, the art of war falls in- 
to circumspection and routine. There are eter- 
nal combats for the defenee or attack ofa 
line; there is great calculating advantages of 
position with its adaptation for arms; but 
with all these means, es are disputed 
for years which a bold captain would have 
gained in a maneuyre! and this very 074 
dence of mediocrity sacrifices more blood 
than the temerity of genius, for it consumes 
men without results. Thus had the learned 
tactitians of the coalitiondone. ‘To each bat- 
tallion there appeared another; they guarded 
all the menaced routes of the enemy, and 
whilst, with a bold march, they could have de- 
stroyed the revolution, they dared not make 
a step for fear of being discovered. The art 
of war was to be regenerated,—to form a 
compact mass ; to give it confidence and cour- 
ago; to lead it promptly on the enemy who 
does not expect you; to divide his forces ; to 
insulate his resources; to take from him 
his capital: all this was a difficult art that 
demanded genius, and could not be devel- 
oped but in the midst of the great fermen- 
tation of the revolution.” 

* 


These words seem almost as if written for 
this country. From one of 
powers of the world, we have become a re- 
From being 
cited for our devotion to liberty, we have des- 


the leading 
proach, almost, among nations. 


cended to be hunters of fugitive slaves, with 
our great generals outvieing each other in 
the degrading business. 

Our officers abroad have learned the man- 
ners of officers of monarchical lands, and have 
come home exhibiting their mimetic tricks. 
Our one little school, West Point, though a 
very moderate affair, has been held up as 
possessing all the intellect and ability of the 
combined civilization of Europe; and many 
of our army officers, living on their local repu- 
tation atthis our single military school for some 
modest acquirements in Conic Sections, have 
éven attempted to teach the world the art of 
war; as witness their military criticisms on 
the Crimean war—or ‘* not to put too fine a 
point to it,” our country has been completely 
West Pointed. 

And at a time too, when warlike France 
ridicules so suicidal a 
been forced to act as if no mam could be 
a soldier, or lead successfully an army, unless 
he had learned the weak course of war that 
a lad gets at our military school from the age 
of eighteen to twenty-two ! No one deprecates 
military teaching in this country ; logarithims, 
Spanish, pipe-clay, and method, are all good, 
but to make a General we want ideas; that is, 
we want whoever is chosen to lead us, to have 


course, we have 


an idea of the cause of the rebellion, and an 
idea of its rascality, and an idea of the im- 
portance of crushing it. 
keeps step to his drum, saying he does not 
care for slavery, or liberty, or anything else, 
but means to fight, ‘‘secundum artem,”-anglice, 
‘*according to Hoyle,”—will ever succeed in 
doing more than disappearing from history 
as soon as he is found out, with the consoling 
reflection that he has wasted lite, jeopardized 
his country, and thrown away his advan- 
tages. 

As we write, comes the news that George 
B. McClellan is. relieved of the command of 
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THE REMOVAL OF McCLELLAN. 


The continuance of George B. McClellan 
as Commander of the Army of the Potomac 
having become in a military sense, a reductio 
ad absurdum, the President has at length re- 
movedhim. The removal naturally occasions 
great excitement, for our President has a way 


vision. Had McClellan been removed in- 
stantly on his return from the Peninsular cam- 
paign, when Gen. Scott openly said, ‘* He is 
no General and should be removed,—” and 
every man who threatened the President on 
that disgraceful occasion shot, the country 
would have thanked God that we had a govern- 
ment. Had he been removed when the same 
mornings’ paper reported that Gen. McClel- 
lan was visiting his wife at Philadelphia, and 
Gen. Stuart with 3500 cavalry was visiting 
Chambersburg, the opposition to his removal 
would have been laughed down. But the de- 
mon of delay which possesses the adniinistra- 
tion has led it to postpone the action which 
all felt must come, until it seemed to have 
passed a verdict of approval on the most im- 
portant reasons for the removal. It seemed, 
by restoring and continuing McClellan until 
now, to have relieved him of responsibility 
for the flagrant failures of the army of the 
Potomac. 

Here was aman for whom even partisan 
violence could claim nothing more than the 
glory of a retreat; who in the most critical 
emergency of the war, on the track of a foe 
swilt as the serpent, only marched six miles a 
day; who had spent a hundred and fifty lives 
and $300,000,000, and for all these at the end 
of a year had not a single result to show! 
Whilst the traitors of the South and their 
echoes of the North applauded this General, 
the nation was groaning, perishing, and we 
do not believe that there is one loyal man_ to 
the hundred who did not breathe more freely 
on last Monday morning, than onany day of 
this year. 

The President rises. He will no longer 


stoopers. He shakes off the Border State 
dust which had so long been clinging to him, 
and which under the storm had turned to 
mud. 
tifying limb of Sham-Democracy ; and we 
esteem it notthe least value of this event, 
that it will bring traitorous curses from lips 
that were giving the more insidious Judas- 
kisses. Nothing will now be likely to pre- 
vent Old. Abe from straightening out that 


and Hurs at his side, upholding his hands. 
The command of the army naturally fell to 
Gen. Burnside, next in command, and there- 
fore does not necessarily remain with him. 
He, himself, has formerly doubted his ade- 
quary to the place, and if in the end another 
should be called to the command, it will not 
be a real removal. Many were anxious that 
Gen. Hooker should be in the first command ; 
but it isa consolation to know that the bril- 
liant fighting powers which have drawn all 


General in Command. 


Command of the Army is now open for the 
man who shall show by heroism and power 
his adequacy to the place. Nw man has any 
longer a mortgage on the place, and the ap- 


of doing things which invariably excites di- 
| 


A FEARFUL TAUNT. 


The London Times, predicted that the 
opposition to the President’s Proclamation 
would not come from the Border States, but 
from Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
What these Northerners are fighting for, it 
says, is a South which shall bring them 
cotton, sugar and rice; and to give them a 
South without Slavery, would be as if you 
should give to a huntsman seeking his favorite 
pointer, the detached head of the dog. 

We can fancy how the arrogant sheet, when 
it hears the tidings of the elections in the 
| North, will claim them as justifications of 
its position. Are Missouri and Deleware 
going for the proclamation; but Pennsylvania 
and New York are declaring that they will 
have Slavery. 

Is it true? Is it Slavery that we particu- 
larly desire to be re-united with ? Thank God, 
the shopkeepers of those cities do not consti- 
tute America. The 7imes will please remem- 
ber that in our revolution against England, 
whilst there were vast numbers in those very 
cities it names, who were fighting for their 
| pockets,—to relieve themslves of taxes—there 
were a vaster number of ‘ embattled farmers” 
who were fighting for Independence; and 
when their Proclamation came, they were 
strong enough to crush the miscreant tries 
and win victory over their heads. And 
this can and will be done again. 

Meanwhile the South knows that the roused 
Conscience which, over all these mean and 
sordid interests, made the Union intolerable 
to Slavery once, can and will make it intolera- 
ble to it again and again. IfSlavery found the 
Union warm before, it will find it, should it 
return, a furnace heated sevenfold. The 
haters of it have been multiplied by thou- 
sands. Incredible as it may seem to the 
London Times, there are souls in the North 
which soar higher than cotton fields. The 
South knows this and will act accordingly. 





For the Commonwealth. 
THE NEXT QUESTION. 


There is a practical question beyond eman- 





crawl with the crawlers, nor stoop with the | 


IIe has now fairly amputated the mor- | 


long form of his to its full height, in which | 
casé he will finda whole nation of Aarons | 


cipation. It is not of raves. Everything of 
that kind has been settled already, historical- 
ly and by a long course of experiments in 
the free states. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
which experiment has proved capable of har- 

monizing the widest differences of race, has 

| met with difficulties because it was adapted 
to a state of facts that has only partially ex- 
isted. It was not the thing for a slave-hold- 
ing republic and was not intended to be. It 
was no more the thing for such a state of so- 
ciety as exists in England, for example, where 
‘the cultivable land is nearly all owned by a 
| privileged class of thirty or forty thousand 
families. Before we can have ahomogeneous, 
Democratic Republic, not only slavery must 
cease to exist, but the land-monopoly which 
‘has resulted from it must also’ be broken 
down. 

The horror with which professional convey- 
ancers and real-estate lawyers will start from 
such a proposition must not frighten us, 
Land titles are not absolutely eternal. Con- 
veyancing, though a highly respectable and 
conservative business, cannot, taking a course 
‘of ages, expect, any more than true lovey to 
run without roughness. Anything which has 
gone ahead without being, sure it was fight, 











eyes to Hooker, will be called more into play | 
in his present position than if he were the | 


The fact of the case is that the leading | 


| must, in time, encounter some precipice or 
j other. Well constructed buildings are some- 
_times blown up to save a city from conflagra- 
| tion, sometimes torn down to build larger. 

the Slave States till not only the slaves are 
converted into free-laborers, but the land is 
freed from that false distribution which has 
resulted from the absence of free labor. It 
must be niade to serve the interests of a free 
A free Republic is utterly im- 
| possible—it can’t begin to be, where the soil 
| chiefly belongs to a limited small number of 
princes, patroons, nabobs or ex-slave-holders. 
A landed aristocracy is consistent with a cer- 
tain degree of civilization, but it always wars 
It is the happiness of our 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| population. 


money incomes gained by farming the pub- NEGROES AS SOLDIERS. 
lic monies from the conquered territory, or; We have read with the greatest interest Mr- 
ager publicus which paid tythes. This usurpa- | George Livermore's ‘ Historical Research re- 


tion of the patricians, robbed the plebeians _Specting the opinions of the founders of theRe- 
both of land and of work. They became | public on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and 


rious scars. The celebratéd agrarian laws, Historical Society, August 14, 1862. The first 
the bugbear of land-monopolists in all subse- | part, entitled “* Negroes as Slaves andas Cit- 
quent ages, and the history of which is in jzens” js an admirable compendium of opin- 
fact the history of Rome, took their origin jons of the patriots and statesmen of the 
from this mente. of things. It was never a} Revolution on the question of the black man’s 
question of giving to the poor the property manhood and citizenship ; and while it refresh- 
of the rich, as is commonly pretended. It es the mind and memory of the anti-slavery 
was only a question of allowing all to share _ student, to whom the facts and citations are 
alike in the common property of the State. more or less familiar, will, we may hope, im- 
One Cassius, who had been thrice consul, ‘press upon a class of conservative men and 
himself’ a patrician in rank, was the first re- _scholars who have paid but little attention to 
former who, by law, secured to the plebeians this subject, a sense of the injustice they have 


executed for it. About a hundred years af- merit and title to freedom and decent. treat- 
terwards another reformer, C. Licinius Stolo, | ment were recoenized bv all the best men of 
carried a still more sweeping agrarian law, the reegiatioaary era. The second part of 
by which patricians were limited tothe pos- i the book is eititled ‘Negroes as Soldiers” 
session of about 300 acres of the public do- | and contains matter which will be new to 
main, and what they had usurped over that nearly everybody, and the greatest importance 
was to be divided among the people. 4 His to all the people of the country, especially to 
law was but partially carried into execution the men in cabinet and field on whom is the 
and he himself had to be fined for violating responsibility of maintaining this Government 
it. It was sturdily resisted by the great Ro- and putting down the rebel power. Mr. Liv- 
man slave-holders, for their usurpation of ermore, without professing to exhaust the 
land was the basis of their slavery. They in subject, has gathered together from historical 
fact owned the population as well as the land, sources the leading facts which go to show 
and must lose both if either. The law how- that negroes, slaves as wellas free men, were 
ever, worked immense benefit to the Roman employed in the American armies during the 
people, proving a most powerful anti-septic Revolution, were highly esteemed for their 
to patrician corruption. When that corrup- bravery and good conduct, and rewarded 
tion was at last getting the upperhand of it, therefor by official acts after the contest was 
another champion of the people, Tiberius over, It helps to console us for the slowness 
Gracchus, arose and nobly endeavored to re- | of our ed Government to recognize the 
instate it. His failure was the failure of Ro-' value of the negro ina military capacity when 
man freedom. The privileged class had its) we know that ignorance and prejudice were 
way after that. We know what has been almost as potent in the Northern colonies, in 
happening on that majestic peninsula ever’ the early days of the Revolution as they are 
| now in the blackest Egyptian counties in Ili- 
Stupidity in Connecticut and self-inter- 


since. 
Niebuher, who more than any other histori | nois. 
an has separated the wheat from the chaff of est in the Carolinas prevented the experiment 
Roman History, and who made the agrarian from having a pertect trial, yet enough is 
laws of Rome his special study, says of them, known and is on record to establish all that 
ithe most radical abolitionist claims in behalf 
of his policy. Alexander Hamilton's letter 
to John Jay, written in 1779, recommending 
Col. John Laurens and his plan of raising 
negro battalions, anticipates nearly all the ob- 
jeections which Hunkerism now brings against 
the project of arming the blacks, and puts 


‘One may regret,that Tib.Gracchus faney- 
ing that the noblest persons in the Republic 
would never, like the lowest, become so 
hardened against shame, as to look only to 
their own aggrandizement and to despise jus- 
tice, equity, and the general wellare, at- 


tempted to cure an evil, which had entirely : : 
them down with a very few words of common 


eaten into the vitals of the degenerate State. : : 
ie Said Mr. Hamilton— 


One may admit, that without the error of this 
noble soul those commotions would perhaps | 
not have occurred, from which, after unspeak- 


sense, 


**T foresee that this project will have to 
combat much opposition from prejudice and 
able sufferings and with the destruction of self-interest. The contempt we have been 
3 ‘ ie . taught to entertain for the blacks, makes us 
great blessings, there arose in the end a state) fancy many things that are founded neither 
of things worse than the oligarchy, which, in reason nor experience ; and an unwilling- 
when Gracchus tried to restrain it, was ad-, 2¢ss to part with property of so valuable a 

; 5 ; 5 kind will furnish a thousand arguments to 
vancing towards its completion. But no one show the impracticability or pernicious tend- 
can deny that the Constitution, which had ency of a scheme which requires such a sac- 
been handed down to the Romans from their rifice. But it should be considered, that. if 
that. We do not make use of them in this way, the 
. ‘ ee age ea ve | enemy probably will; and that the best: way 
state of degeneration, in which it could not to counteract the temptations they will hold 
continue to exist, and that Rome would never out, will be to offer them ourselves. An es- 
have become divided into a few thousand rich sential part of the plan is to give them their 
freedom with their muskets. This will secure 
: j ee their fidelity. animate their courage, and, I 
ifthe agrarian law of Licinius had been ob- believe, will have a good influence upon those 
| served.” /who remain, by opening a door to their eman- 


Tie Roman Constitution differed from ¢ipation. This cireumstance, I confess, has 
no small weight in inducing one to wish the 


fathers, would never have fallen into 


men and a countless multitude of villains, 





The Constitution, ‘‘as it is.” will not™it— 





with Democracy. 
| present situation that it is really easier to take 
the full step which will secure lasting peace, 
r, than the half one which will only convert the 
fit internal enemies of the Republic from  viru- 
lent slavelords into pestilent landlords. Of 


| pointments as they now stand so manifestly | 
mean work, that we have no doubt that the 
‘fit man will soon emerge from the cloud o 
jwar; and we may be sure that when the 


/man is there we shall have no discussions or ; 
course those subservile tools of wrong at 


| the North who have barked ‘ abolitionism” at 
| against the emancipation of slaves, will howl 


i divisions about him. 





WHERE DOES MASSACHUSETTS STAND! | ** agrarian law ” against the re-distribution of 
|The darkest hour of the American Revolution | the lands of rebel slave-holders. But an 
_came on soon after the adoption by the States | agrarian law for the South is just the next in- 
‘of the Declaration of Independence. It was | eyitable question. As the former slaves must 

soon after the terrible defeaton Long Island, | fieht for the glorious flag of their redemption, 
that the British General Howe, and Admiral | so the abused land must fight for its speedy 


No general who 


Lord Howe, acting on behalf of the British 


Government, which supposed that the Ameri- | 


cans tottering under thatélefeat, would make 
a compromise, invited a Committee from the 
Continental Congress to meet them at Perth 
Amboy. 
ams, who had a different idea of compromise 


trom that of his descendant Charles Francis. | 
When the committee entered the presence of) 


the British General and Admiral, who would 
not recognize their official character, some 
embarrassment ensued. Lord Howe. said, 
** Gentlemen we have invited vou to this Con- 
ference, but do not know exactly in’ what 
capacity to regard you.” Adams straightened 
up and said: ** Regard us in any light you 
please except as the subjects of George the 
Third!” 2 

Such was the reply that Massachusetts 
made on the fourth of November, to the tools 
of Slavery in this country. The nation may 
regard that triumph as Republican, or for the 
Administration,or forthe war,oranything ; but 
one thing speaks out in clarion tones,—Mas- 
sachusetts’ Declaration of Independance of 
Slavery is written, and she is ready to seal 
it with her blood. She does not support the 
delays, the weakness, the dangerous inactiv- 
ity of the Administration; but the Edict of 
Emancipation, she does sustain. Had it not 
been for that Edict, the Administration would 


have been covered with defeat in this State. | 
/It was the one issne in every mind: and she 


sends word to the President that when he 
makes that Edict a reality, whether to-mor- 
row or on the first of January, his need shall 
be her law. We are anything except the 


On that Committee was John Ad- 


and permanent triumph. 

The humbug about the horrors of St. Do- 
mingo is beginning its final skedaddle. The 
humbug about ‘agrarian law” will have to 
follow. 

WHAT WOULD HAVE SAVED ROME WILL 

SAVE Us. 


mixture of oligarchy and democracy. Ge- 
ographically, in the Roman case, the mixture 
was more thorough, or, inour Middle State 
dialect, more through other. Rome as a Re- 
public was an aggregation of different races, 
with race prejudices of bitterintensity. But 
its trouble was never from differences of race. 
It came from the privileges and assumptions 
of aristocracy. Under the kings, the Gov- 
ernment was founded on conscript fathers— 
privileged families who held always the lion’s 
shaare of the popular power. While the kings 
remained, they kept a sort of peace between 
the privileged and the unprivileged classes. 
After these there was always a struggle, in 
which the mass of the people, partly by their 
own force but more by nobleness in which was 
too noble for the nobility, gained some glo- 
rious success, but in which a client-holding 
and slave-holding aristocracy prevailed at 
last and carried the nation down to a ruin be- 
yond the power of Christianity to save it. 
Very early in the history of the Roman Re- 
public, many of the surrounding States had 
been subjugated, and though the conquered 
people were inmany cases by special treaty 
made citizens, the territory which had been 
considered the property of the conquered 
State rather than of its people, passed to the 


Old Rome like the United States, was a_ 


/mav be made to wage the war and insure a 


‘General Banks’ late visit to his fellow-citi- 
agreeable impression upon his former friends. 


| which the men who are striving to cut the sin- 


whilst the one party were giving him a cor- 
i dial reception the other was present to inter- 
| rupt his address with nine cheers for Jefferson 
Davis. These he heard in the streets of Bos- 
jton. But during that address and two others 


subjects of Slavery! 
Roman Government and was called ager pub- 


As such it was either left in posses- 





ficus. 

Gexenat Scuenck.—Another sigh that sion of the former proprietors who now paid 
an epoch of energy has arrived, is the selec- for it one tenth or one fifth of the produce, 
tion of this sterling patriot and soldier for which was supposed to go into the Roman 
the important post, for which General Wool’s treasury, or it was occupied by Roman patri- 
evidently declining powers unfitted him.— cian families who peopled it with their clients 
The nation will now feel a security about or slaves. Thus for some ages, though the 
matters in Baltimore, which it has not felt plebeians filled the Roman armies, and by 


| which he gave. in this city he had not one ju- 
bilant word to give for our triumph at the 


fanathema for the accursed Institution now 
| draining the life-blood of the nation! 


ours ‘in-that it established an aristocracy with success of the project ; for the dictates of hu- 
peculiar privileges, while ours regards allthe  manity and true policy equally interest one in 
| people of whatever race or origin as equal favor of this unfortunate class of men.” 
| before the law. The Roman aristocracy vio-; ys. Livermore gives a fall aecount of Lau- 
> > - t} } , "Ee » ine 4] "e 3 7 
| lated their C peoxmsagrnanen by dah pping their | ren’s experiment; also of Lord Dunmore’s 
| privileges i oe cede at all. gh: attempt to enlist the slaves of Virginia on the 
| are exceeding y alike in their practices. oth yp _: Perc p Pe i Sa : et *e ‘en. 
Fe a ha British side. A valuable I tte r from Ge n 
[ee — a iy Greene to Gov. Rutledge of South Carolina, 
)even warped the Constitution to their pur-| ows that that distinguished officer was de- 
pose by the sophism that because the Consti- cide tn tawek of kemiing the negroes: +’ The 
. . . . . . . - = GC ee 
tution recognizes certain State rights it there- natural strength of the country, in point of 
‘fore equally consecrates the worst of State bers.” said Gen. Greene “appears. to 
j J . rs “~. bd Y 7 , ‘. re 
ieee ape But there is this important differ- me to consist much more in the blacks than in 
s > 
ence between our aristocracy and the Roman the whites. Could they be incorporated, and 
one, that ours can be annihilated without do- employed for its defence, it would afford you 
ing the least violence to on ( ORE, double security. That they would make good 
, whilst theirs, without subverting their Consti- acids’ t hely nok the least doubt. 
tution, could only be restrained. But as the “an & Shode islander, and. his State, in the 
| two are alike in practice, based on the usur- "22+ Revolution as well as in this one, was 
pation of land as weil as on the possession of far ahead of its neighbors on this negro ques- 
slaves, it will take the = nor of law to tion. Theschighmilitary authorities, Greene, 
‘save our republic as in the opinion of Nie- 7 aurens, Dunmore, and others, are sufficient 


Greene 


“i ry } nee ~ oe , > ¢ ' . . Te. 
| buhr was required to save the Roman. to show that it was the deliberate decision of 


| In ordinary modern wars, differently from) the ablest military men of both armies, that 
ithe ancient, governments only are supposed the policy of arming the negro slaves was a 


| Individuals, except so far sound and necessary one. 


to be at enmity. 


as they are agents of the hostile government, Among some curious documents, of minor 


re not taken ‘as enemies, butare to have the importance, contained in Mr. Livermore's 
| This view of the matter undoubtedly tends to petition to the General Assembly of Connee- 
good. It has an obvious justice as well as (yy. 

humanity in all such wars as have reddened pe a Ad oP Graak Puinee.,. Little 
(the pages of recent history, till this of ours. pringe, Luke, Casar, and Prue and her three 
‘In this, what is called the Confederate Gov- children, —all friends to America, ; but all 


‘ernment is no government at all, but the s/aves (lately belonging to Col. William 
Browne, now forfeited tothis State)—humbly 


; : : : age showethJthat their late master was a ‘Tory, 
sentative ofa peculiar assumption of proper- and fled from his native country to Ais master 
ity. It isthe class that claims to own men as King George; where he now lives like a poor 
By the very slave. 
That vour memorialists, though they have 
pies ager publicus. flat noses, crooked shins, and other queerness 
The. : . : ° ‘make, peculiar Africans, are yet of the 
| The question arises inevitably how shall of make, peculiar to ; a 
Bie s ; 3 S 4) opps human race, free-born in our own country, 
this ager publiqus be disposed of: Phis taken from thence by man-stealers, and sold 
question may be postponed till after the war, jn this country as cattle in the market, with- 


|mere agent of a conspiring class, the repre- 


| property which has rebelled. 
‘act of rebelhon it has made the land it oc@u- 


“but not wisely. A'proper solution in advance out the least act of our own to forteit liberty ; 


but we hope our good mistpess, wigs 4 State 
lasting peace. Let the programme be, not eat tarp vis pcre Whisrs oa “Ugies 
only liberty to the loyal, but the SOIL TO of the freedom and Independence of Ameri- 
THE TILLER. Let the Southern non- ca, as we are, to raise cash, to support: fhe 
slaveholders at once be made to understand, W4?: because the He igs og to be tree; 
that to fight Uncle Sam isto throw away a and the Zorics should be sold. 


homestead in fee-simple, and go to war with Wherefore your memorialists pray your 


Honors to consider their case and grant them 
their freedom upon their getting security to 
indemnify the State from any expense for 
their support in case of want, or, in some 
other wav release them from slavery. 
And your poor negroes, as in duty bound 

shall ever pray. 

GREAT PRINCE 

Little Prince 

Lukes, &c. 


their bread and butter. 





GENERAL BANKS. 


There is no reason to conceal the fact that 
zens of this State has left anvthing but an 


He came in the midst of a terrible conflict in “Dated in Lyme, Election Day, 1779. 


The lower house, granted, but the upper 
house negatived th® prayer of the memorial. 
Half of Connecticut to-day, we suppose, 
would vote contrary to the principle so 
shrewdly and correctly laid down by these 
** poor negroes,” viz: that the Whigs ought 
to be free and the Tories ought to be sold. 
Modern Democracy, which flourishes nowhere 


ews of the soldiers entrusted to him were 
striving to rule this State in the interest of 


treason. How virulent and base their designs 


were he must have known by the fact that 


more luxuriantly than in Connecticut, holds 


that a black man thouch never so white in his 


lovaltyv, must not be released from servitude 
is white ste joug everso black a 
ballot-box. not one word for freedom, not one ' his white master though n 

traitor. 
Even Weare inclined to think that President 
when onthe night of the election he was sere-’ Lincoln, Congress, and the commanders of 
took it for the army, are solving fur themselves, with 


naded as a friend of freedom, ‘he 
tion of the negro 


a compliment to himself, and had not a word tolerable rapidity this ques 


of joy for the glorious result. I : 
Meanwhile 


wretchedly poor veen when covered with glo- as Soldiers read before the Massachusetts " 


rights of life, liberty and property respected. Research,” we find the following copy of a | 


‘ 


n New York as a soldier, and that January next will see it | 








LABORERS’ WAGES. 


The question of the price of labor is now 
being seriously considered by the sons and 
daughters of toil. The unprecedented rise 
in the price of nearly all of the necessaries of 
life, caused by the combined effects of taxes 
and the inflation of the currency, falls with 
great severity upon the laboring classes who 


for support. The laboring classes have never 
, been too well paid, and some of them have 
| been compelled by circumstances to work for 
Wages miserably insufficient to support their 
reasonable wants, and in these times the ad- 
vance in wages has not kept pace with the 
advance in the price of food and clothing and 
other indispensable articles of consumption. 
This is always the fate of the laborers, for it 





nY . y 8 . . . es . ‘ = * : : | 
their rights in the public domains. He was) gone and are doing to a race of men whose | has become an axiom, that in the fluctuations 


of prices, wages are always the first to fall 


' 

| and the last to rise. 

' ry . . 

| The men who have been obliged to practice 


ithe strictest economy to support their fam- 


ilies on a dollar, or a dollar and a half'a day, | 


/now find that they are utterly unable to live 
jand pay the enhanced prices for the neces- 
saries of life. With a large elass retrénch- 
ment of expenditures to meet the present ex- 
| igency is impossible, because their wages have 
| heretofore been barely sufficient for their sup- 
port when the prices of everything they are 
obliged to buy were much less than they are 
now. 
itherefore, are the alternatives presented to 


Higher wages, or want and suffering, 


i these people. 

Impelled by the pressing necessities of the 
‘ : : 
| cast for their own protection, there is a gen- 
eral movement among mechanics and laborers, 
to organize their efforts to secure an increase 
of wages. In these movements they usually 
‘include with the demand for higher wages a 
limitation of the hours of labor. Herein they 
exercise great wisdom, for, as after all, the 
‘great law of supply and demand must govern 
wages, the limitation of the hours, while af= 
fording opportunities for physical rest and 
intellectual improvement, will tend to dimin- 
ish the excessive supply of labor which has 
kept down wages. 


| gag : 
So far as we are informed the employers 


have generally been disposed to concede the | 


justness of the demand for increased wages, 
and have made the concessions with a good 
will. ‘This is as it should be, for it is clearly 
\for the true interest of both employers and 
employed that they should preserve the most 
/kindly relations by mutual consent to a just 


system of compensation for labor. If they 


fail to do this, obstinate wrangling will ensue | 


leading to ‘* strikes” 
industry will damage both parties; although 
ithe diversion of a million of laboring men 
from the industrial pursuits, to the army 
and navy, has so reduced the supply of labor- 
ers, that in case of ‘* strikes,” the laborers 
will be pretty sure to carry their point and 
| compell an advance in wages. 

| The supply of labor in the various branches 
of mechanical and other industry throughout 
the North is not likely to be excessive for 


;many years to come, and therefore waces | 
jmust generally be higher than in times past. 
/The inexorable necessity for re-establishing | 
productive industry upon the desolated lands | 
of the Southern rebels, which in spite of all! 


| 
} ment and sustenance to the loval black popu- 
lation, will soon become apparent to all. 


| When this great fact. shall be realized, there | 
i will be a need ofa vast number of the intelli- | 


‘gent and enterprising men of the North to go 
jto the South and re-organize the social and 
industrial structure. The government. will 
then devise some system by which they may 
occupy and own the lands which they are to 
'redeem from desolation. This diversion of 
}men from their old industrial pursuits for the 
| purpose of regenerating the South must re- 
| lieve the competition of laborers in the North, 
}and secure higher rates of wages, while the 
| increased production of the South under the 
|new system of free industry, will give more 
| abundant supplies of the necessaries of life, 
vand at cheaper prices. Then will the labor- 


have families dependent upon their earnings | 


‘ of the North-West. 


times, and in the exercise of reasonable fore- | 
i) by the people, required a demonstration of 


which by interupting | 


speculations and theories, must give employ- | 


(GREAT FREMONT MEETING 


} 
IN ST. LOUIS. 
ENTHUSIASTIC DEMONSTRATION 


Presentation of a Sword to the Path-finde ?. 


SPEECHES OF GEN. FREMONT. 


There was an immense gathering of the 
people in St. Louis on the evening of Nov. 
| Ist, on the occasion of a presentation of a 
sword to General Fremont. The sword was 
emphatically the people's gift, being purchased 
by a ten cent-subscription of the working men 
The history of this testi- 


monial is thus related by the Missouri: Demo- 
crat: 


‘** When eare-worn and depressed, one year 
ago, Gen. Fremont was received, on his re- 
turn to St. Louis, by such a voluntary out- 
pouring of the citizens as had never greeted 
him in the brightest days of his glory, those 
citizens conceived the idea to present a sword 
to the General, to which each of them should 
contribute something, which would thns be- 
come a testimonial from the people. The 
idea was proposed in the newspapers, and 
received with enthusiasm in all the cities of 
the Northwest. ‘Ten cent subscriptions were 
started, no one being allowed to give more 
_than ten cents, and in about a week’s time 
money enough had been subscribed by the 
| people of St. Louis, Belleville, Mascoutah, 
St. Charles, Chicago, Cineinnatti, Davenport, 
and other places, to purchase the beautiful 
/sword which yesterday evening was presented 
}to General Fremont. It was emphatically a 
present from the working classes—a testimo- 
j nial of the reverence of the magses for the 
fman. Where a hundred laborers gave their 
ten cents, one merchant, or lawyer, or cap- 
italist gave his. To present a sword bought 


‘the people—hence the magnificent turn-out 
last night.” 
Delegates w csent { 
elegates were present from Herman, St. 


Charles, Chicago, Belleville and other places. 
The people formed in procession, and carry- 
lanterns and 


ing Chinese transparencies 


) marched through the principal streets, which 


from every quarter resounded with cheers tor 


General Fremont, to his residence. The 
Democrat savs: 


** The eye saw nothing but a sea of people, 


}marching in military order to the strains of 


|insdiring music, in the glow of colored lan- 
terns and beautilul transparencies. 

| TRANSPARENCIES. 

| Amongst the transparencies we noticed the 
following inscriptions : 

** Fremont and victory !° 
** Fremont, the man of the future ! 

| ‘* Fremont, the hope of the country !” 

| ** And their slaves, if any, shall be free 

j men!” —Fremont’s Proclamation, August 18, 

| ISGL. 

| **"Phe politicians hate whom the people re- 

vere and love!” 

** The people will claim thee !” 

| ** Free speech, free soil, Fremont !” 

| ** Fremont, the man of the people !” 

| ** You hate him, but your hatred makes 
him dearer to us!” ; 

| The world loves to blackén the bright, 
}and to drag the sublime to the dust !” 

** The warlike West, ever loy al!” 

‘© You love the Germans because they love 
liberty ; they love thee because thou desirest 
| liberty !” 
| ‘*Give us Fremont and we will take vie- 
| tory !” 


| 


. 


” 


**Give us a man of action not of speech!” 
**’Pruth crushed to earth shall rise again!” 


“Who formed the path to the golden West? 
Who first to freedom’s flight led freedom’s best? 
Who dealt to treason first the deadliest blows 
Who lies now shackled by his country’s foes /"” 
‘** Death to political corruption.” 
**Let the serpent hiss, we will protect 
| thee.” 
| ** Progress, the watchword of the future.” 
**Columbiv free, the empire of the world.— 
Missouri free, the empire of the world.” 
‘* Rebellion must and shall be crushed.” 
**Emancipation the first great step of the 
nation onward to its manifest destiny.” 
** Revolutions never go backward.  For- 
ward through progress to national prosper- 
ity.” 


{ 
| 
} 
{ 
} 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ‘The march of the procession was one continued 
‘triumph. ‘The citizens seemed to be transported 
with joy and excitement. Everywhere new 
‘members joined in the procession; the excite- 
ment seemed to become contagious. Everywhere 
one heard expressions of love tor and devotion to 
Fremont, such as: “He is the man of the 
people!" «Ife loves the laborers, and he is 
our man!’’ « He will save the country yet!” 
“© Yes, he is the man to do it?” &e. When the 
procession finally reached Chouteau avenue, that 
strect was already crowded with a dense throng. 
Sidewalk, street, fences and even the trees were 





|ing white men of the North see clearer than covered with a multitude of human beings. ‘The 
perhaps they now do, that they will share the blazing up otf several rockets announced the 
: arrival of the procession, Which was received with 
; cari the most uproarious cheers. Such a spectacle as 
and doing justice to the laboring black men | now presented itself has never before been wit- 
-of the South, and will understand the great Béssed in St. Louis. 
ba Over thirty thousand people had collected and 
’ : filled Chouteau avenue as far as the eye could 
interests of the whole human race that all reach. Over the crowd the Chinese lanterns and 
| magnificent transparencies burned in beautiful 
i colors, and gave the vast throng of people a still 
ae a ee ee eee ;more striking appearance. No one, who saw 
THE FREEDMEN OF WASHINGTON. the scene, will ever forget it ; and the enthusiasm 
e ; : of these masses of people was altogether beyond 
We have seen it stated in some of the Bos- description. ‘The Brant House had been beauti- 
ton papers that the colored people of the fuliy illuminated by a committee of German 
ladies, and presented an imposing appcarance, 
: : : decorated lanterns swinging in graceful festoons 
relieve the sick, aged and infants among the | from the upp r stories, while the lower stories 


| blessings which will flow from giving freedom 


‘truth, that God has so bound up together the 


must suffer when any are wronged, 


District of Columbia were doing but little to 


freed men who sought protection from their 
masters under the government. Froma report 
of the labors of three or four societies amone 
the colored people of Washington, made by a 
colored lady who is president of one of them, 
we find that these statements in regard to the 
indifference of the colored people were entire- 
ly without foundation; and we see by the 
advertisements of the Fugitive Aid Society 
of Boston, of which Mrs. J. Sella Martin is 
President, that the people of color here are 
as much awake to the wants of the freed men | 
as the colored people of Washington. A 
course of lectures is announced to begin 
Monday night, the I7th, at the Joy street 
church. The first lecture is to be delivered 
by Rev. E. N. Kirk, DP). D., of Boston. 
There follows in the course Rev. J. Sella 
Martin, Dr. Hague of this city, Prof. C, L. 
Reason of New York, Rev. R. C. Waterston, 
and Frederick Douglas. 

The tickets are extremely low—only fifty 
lcents for the course; single lecture tickets 
twelve cents. We hope our readers will 
avail themselves of the intellectual pleasures 
here afforded, as well as ofan opportunity of 
aiding these sufferers, whose claims upon us 


are strong. 





Gov. SeEwarp anp Prestpent Bucuan- 
sw.—The 7ridune is incredulous about the 
connection between the above-named old pub- 
lic functionaries, during the last four mouths 
of Buchanan's administration. The Z7ribune 
is singularly unsuspicious tor its latitude. It is 


certain that Seward was in consultation with of the German population ot St. 


that administration, Attorney Gen. Black be- } 


ing the medium. Black is a very different 
man from the man who superceded him; and 
through him we have reason for saying the 
consultation was with Buchanan himself; also 
that Mr. Seward saw Buchanan's message be- 


fore it was sent to that Congress. 





Harziecks’ Bopvy-Guarp-—An oflicer ex- 
pressed the wish to Mr. Stanton to beap- 


and the iron fence around the entrance grounds 
were beautifully lit up. ‘The cheering of the 
crowd for General Fremont knew positively no 
bounds, 

At last, after Waldaucr’s silver band had play- 
cdthe magnificent andante trom the overture to 
the Caliph of Bagbad, General Fremont made 
his appearance, and a Bengal tire suddenly illum- 
ined the whole scene with magnificent effect. 
The sight of the Pathtinder aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the people to the utmost. The cheers 
were perfectly deafening. After silence was ree 
stored, Mr Emil Pretorius advanced to the tront 
steps, and addressing Gen. Fremont, said : 


Speech of Emil Pretorius. 

As a matter of daily occurrence, a swordpreé= 
sentation has in itself little signiticance. For 
ours, however, we claim significance. We claim 
it for the reasons prompti g our actions, which 
amount to a verdict of the people against selfish 
politicians and a deluded Administration. We 
further c.aim it on account of the source whence 
it emirates, it being a testimony from twelve 
thousand Western men of foreign birth, who feel 
proud to honor the ran who has honored the 
American name at home and abroad. And be- 
cause this is the man, it is that we, above all 
reasons, do claim signiticance for our act. 

General, our sword is given to that noble 
Pathtinder, who by his immortal proclamation 
first dared to strike at the heart of the rebellion ; 
to the man whose principles are triumphant, 
while he himself is forced to stand aside; the 
true patriot who has suffered an undeserved fate 
with a rare self denial, thus setting an example 
deeply shaming his assailers, General, your 
silence has been the most eloquent appeal; an 
appea! to the great heart of the people, whose 
response has always been, is and will be forever, 
Fremont and victory. : 

Here Mr. Pretorius handed the sword to Gen- 
eral Premont, who replied as follows: 


Reply of General Fremont. 

This, my friends, is a magniticent setting in 
which you place the noble gift that, in the name 
Louis I have 
just received from their committee. .I am happy 
that circumstances have enabled me to receive 
it dire&tly from yourselves, and that I have this 
opportunity in the sound of your voices and the 
light of your torches, and the kindling enthu- 
siasm of the moment, to tell you how deeply I 
am indebted to you and how cordially I recip- 
rocate your friendship. Delieve, my Germal® 
friends, that 1 fully appreciate the distinction \ 
this friendship gives me. Habituated for gen- 
erations to jiberty and domestic tranquility, our 
American people enjoyed them like sunshine and 
air, as the natural conditions of their lives. Their 
homes have been always sanctuaries, their per- 
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the army of the Potomac! Breathing once 


more after the long, long months of strategy, 
inaction, we say it is the army of the Po- 


‘at the breakfast given by the New England- fully elucidated and determined. 
ers there, whilst Busteed and others uttered we welcome Mr. Livermore's 
| thrilling words for liberty, Banks gave only most valuable contribution yet made to the 


pointed to command the body guard of some 
General. The Secretary replied : *Sir, General sons inviolable as Roman Senators, eveay avenue 
| Halleck tells me that the only body-guard he to individual prosperity was open to them, and 
| when the crash of civil war came they heard in 


for a long time. General S. has many friends their bravery enlarged the boundaries of the “ae : 
2 s ook as the 


and acquaintances in Baltimore, and will Republic, only the Patricians grew rich by it. ping in Bre 


and 
reasons why 


tomac, it is the American people that are re- 
y ‘he will be sure to circumvent at every step. 


lieved of George B. McClellan. v. 





have no enemies except the traitors, whom They not only had vast landed estates, pala- 
ces and retainers of all sorts, but immense 


| platitudes. 


, history of the subject. 








, ever had was a cornet puppy. 
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P THE COMMONWEALTH. 





cram ar an ——ae 


it only the call to arms for a transient struggle. 
But your surroundings have been ofa different 
character, and when the guns of Sumter broke 
the peace of the continent they woke far other 
echoes in your hearts. You had lived where 


| LETTER FROM A LADY IN EUROPE. 


| 


| We make the following extracts from a 
' private letter from a distinguished and litera- 
Its views are very in- 





sletters were extremely interesting, and 4n_ hour after receiving this order he was in 
bore abundant witness to the various shades ‘the saddle, and in 72 hours was in Washing- 


of sentiment in different parts of the country 


. ton—where I again met him, passed much 
He is about to publish a volume of his expe- | time in his company, enjoying many full, and 


South knows that the day of slavery-saving at 
the North is past, that the words of John 
Van Buren and Seymour and the Woods are 
but idle wind while the hearts of the people 


| Junction on the 4th, and that for several days 
the rebels at Holly Springs had been remov- 


ing their provisions and stores. 


| Gen. McCook’s army corps, recently from 


ME. BRIGHTS wma W. CORNELL JEW- 


A Mr. W. Cornell Jewett of Colorado Terri- 
tory, writes from Paris a very silly letter to the 


hae } ‘a r } 

TION on political and social liberty existed only in men’s *) lady in London. 2 8 ERE : 3 ; < ; ; oe me 
aspirations. You remember how often you had teresting and suggestive :— TIemeS, which is adv — as ‘¢ Six Months | fr ee'eguversations, and renewing the friend- ae irrevocably fixed against slavery and Kentucky, comprising three divisions, reached ‘V. Y. Tribune, in which he assumes to know 4 
h-finde 3. seen the sword of the people vainly bared against | : in the Federal States.” ship of former years. against any compromise with its traitor sub-! Nashville »7 ; relieving the fears | 8TC@t deal about Louis Napoleon’s intentions and 

( : OF y De EE cae Seiatew hae all kane tao Sh: mee : tusubiaes Nashville on the 7th, thus relieving the fears . . spa 
ONT. Oe peagrenen aegis Aion sd eile ae Se th .. There is one symptom which looks very | He was indignant as one would suppose} jects. The Southerners’ instinctive dread of of the inhabitants, the city having been re- the desire of England, which he says is for mak- 
a . we a discouraging, in the present state of Northern | such a natnre as his would be, at his treat-| the free spirit of the Northern people is our ported as nearly surrounded by rebel forces. ing peace by compromise. Mr. Cornell modestly 
’ : proposes that the President should at once with- 


liberty, and saw quicker the presence of its 


that your approbation has in it a pec 


in its trials which has been shown by Eng- 


There are, however, two causes 


opinion—one which I should be glad if you, ment, but his personal feelings of wrong did 











safety. 





ARMY OF THE 


|General Crittenden’s division was near at 


army, is reported at Murfreesboro’, and the 


draw his Emancipation Proclamation and favor 


which he transmitted to the Tribune for publica- 


ig of the dangers, ‘Therefore, it is—and because you are eS ae h ‘ : 

of Nov. ee ee gahod ae ont i eck be sa ate geen could throw light, viz: the apparent progress | not abate his patriotism. ‘If I am laid on | hemik European mediation. He has be ine M 

ee I e public servi ngerous — : ought to be thoroughly uke A ‘ ithe shelf” said he, ‘I will the part of Be ga © : ’ Laas : | Sawn pnay Sa 

ion © uliar value. | ashamed. of the Democratic party. The Spectator) il act the p PROGRESS OF THE WAR. | Gen. Cheatham, with a portion of Bragg’s| Bricht, who has written him the following letter, 
POTOMAC. i 


word was 
urchased 
king men 
this testi+ 


ri Demo- 


one year 
m his re- 
tary out- 
r gre¢ ted 
ry, those 
ta sword 


And this it is that makes the beautiful gift 
teceive from you to-night, and this splendid 
exhibition of regard with which you surround 
its presentation, one of the most solid satisfactions 
of my life. 

And, indeed, I am truly happy that you have 
placed me among that brotherhood of patriots to 
whose hands you are willing to confide the sword 
in your cause. For no matter how begun, this is 
the People’s war. Whatever issue bared the 
sword, it is now a reformation, and you contend 
nut only tor the integrity of the country, but for 


its regeneration, Which is in your hands to accom- | 


plish. 
In every country its leading features mark out 


which have, I think, greatly contributed to it, 
'which can scarcely be fully seen from your 
side of the water. 1st. The very wide spread 
‘ignorance here of American party politics, 
which has left probably five-sixths of our ed- 
ucated classes quite in the dark as to the an- 
tecedents of secession. It is wonderful how 
little is known of the anti-slavery conflicts of 
‘the last ten years, even by people who hon- 
_estly detest slavery from their hearts. The 
“consequence is that the atrocities and blas- 





points out that even in Maine the Democrats Peter the Hermit, and go into the Middle 
have gained on the Republicans since the | States, and New England, and try to arouse 
last election, so much that the Republican | the people to the magnitude of the present 
majority has dwindled from 16,000 to near, ¢Tisis, and of their duties and responsibilities, 
3000. The Democrats in Illinois have flatly 4nd help to raise such an army of freemen 


opposed the emancipation policy, I see by 
their unprincipled manifests, and now to-day 
I see that in Massachusetts a strong party is 
opposing the re-election of Charles Sumner. 
What is the real pith of all this? Is it that 
the military reverses &c, have revised the old 
quasi-pro-slavery feeling, and damped the 


/as will sweep secession into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico.” 
| From day to day he would go to the War 





Department to ascertain the nature of the 
‘charges brought against him. But never 1 | 
‘believe with any satisfactory result. No| 
‘charges were ever presented. During this | 


In the progress of the army of the Potomac, 
Salem was occupied by the cavalry advance 
on the Sth, and a letter from Piedmont a few 
miles further west, gnd five miles from Ma- 
nassas Gap, written the evening previous, 
stated that all of the rebel army in the vicini- 
ty had retreated through the Gap. 
town of Haymarket, near Thoroughfare Gap, 
was burned on the 4th. The Federal cavalry 


forces, in their advances, have shown that! 
much improvement has been made in that 


The: 


remainder with the exception of 15,000, had 
left the Cumberland Gap for Nashville, 
Bragg had been put under arrest for failure 
‘in the Kentucky campaign, and Gen. Jos. E. 
‘Johnston had assumed the command. Fur- 
ther reports are that Murfreesboro, which is 
south of Nashville, has been evacuated, and 
(that Gen. Johnston is at Chattanooga, Ala- 
bama. 





THE MORNING COMETH! 





tion ; 
Mr. Bright's Letter. 


NorTH WALES, Oct. 17, 1862. 
W. C. JEWETT, Esg., London, 

Sir: I will be in town the end of the month. From 
your published views, but little good can result from 
an interview. If you are for the Union, and think it 
can be preserved by conciliating the South, I confess 
I am amazed. They have made war upon you, be- 
cause they suspected that you would yield nothing 
more to them—are you to yield more under compul- 
sion of the war, or because you can neither conquer 
the South, nor yet subsist as an independent state 
without her? If you love Slavery and wish to con- 
tinue it, and if you think you can build up with honor 
a restored and united republic by humbling yourself 
to the South, I can only express my surprise at the 
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é 1 3; President now see that in General Phelps he | the American Kepublic because ¢t is a republié, and 


ions were 
rive more 


ernment—whether the people should hold the 
sword or be themselves subject to it. 


_ground is left open for plausible defences of) 
secession which maintains that ‘it has noth- 


tor article on the Proclamation expresses just 
what I feel. Mr. Newman agrees with me in 


of the injustice done to Gen. Mitchell and of'| 


5th, at New Baltimore, and after a splendid 


has the stuff from which heroes’ are made ; | 
act Soe # } 
and let the music of Freedom to which the | 





because it is powerful. When in town, I wl! see you. 
lam, er yours, JOHN BRIGHT, 
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arenas for the fruitless shedding of fraternal 
blood, but great seals upon the final triumph of | 


“2d. A still deeper cause of English cold- 
ness tothe North is the absence of a definite 


most incredible. Do you know if the Tribune 
has changed hands? ,surely Horace Greely 





before me, in which he says: ‘the ridiculous 
charges of Norton, never amounted to any- | 


artillery. 
Warrenton was occupied by our troops on 
the 6th, and Gen. Bayard reached the Rappa- 
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1 makes 





turning every way, to guard the approaches to 
that liberty, which is the tree of your national 
life. 


And now, my dear and kind friends, in parting» 


from you and leaving our connection to those 
pleasant associations, the memory cf which we 
have rekindled to-night, what can I say that will 
even remotely express the deep impzessions your 
generous favor has made upon me? I shall hold 


As the war has gone on, and one constitu- | 
tional stronghold of slavery has fallen after, 
another, many are beginning to see that the 
struggle means ‘Slavery versus Freedom,’ af- 
ter all. And we have always had a vigorous | 
minority in favor of the North. Mr. John | 
Malcolm Ludlow, author of the ‘ History of | 


det, he had qualified himself so as to pass a 
satisfactory examination. Lis departure for 
West Point was somewhat delayed by his ex- 
treme poverty, and the necessity imposed 
upon him of earning money to pay his travel- 
ling expenses. 

Ife was graduated in 1829, and remained 


In 1845. he came to Massachusetts and 


often resorted to, even by officers to obtain | 
prominent positions. I offered my services | 
‘when the war broke out—God knows how | 
earnestly and faithfully I have endeavored to | 
discharge my duty in the past ; and how anx- 
‘iously I look forward to the future.” 

Gen. Mitchell's whole heart was in every- | 


/He was a sincere and exemplary Christian. | 


McClellan, it is reported that Gen. Lee had 
eluded him, and that a large portion of his 
army was at Gordonsville. On the contrary, 
the N. Y. Z/ergld, with its accustomed exag- 
gerations of the rebel forces, states that the 
rebels have been reinforced and have 100,- 
000 men well fortified on the Rappahannock, 





questions which the Rebellion of Slavery has raised, | 
which has yet been given to the country. In this | 
neat pamphlet of 143 pages, Mr. Whiting gives an ex- 
haustive and unanswerable analysis of the subject ; | 
and in our opinion it will gradually win its way to | 
every legislator’s desk, and be kept and referred to as | 
final. The reader will be at a loss to know whieh is } 
most valuable, the legal insight which comprehends | 
the whole issue, or the varied and valuable historical 





| . . 
| book, which will one day be drawn from the archives 
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beautifully chosen words : 

«Jt was an old custom of our German ancestors 
that the wives and daughters of the warriors 
stood by them in the hour of trial, encouraged 
them in their battles for freedom and indepen- 
dence, and cheered them on to their deeds of 
valor, As the representatives of the German 
ladies of St. Louis, we appear before you, the 


cleson‘ Mr. Gladstone at Newcastle,’ and the | 
‘President’s Proclamation.’ I am afraid that 
Mr Gladstone’s remark that Jefferson Davis 
and his colleagues ‘have made a nation,’ may 
do much harm, and will surely cause very | 


natural indignation in the North. For this | 


gave a series of Astronomical lectures, receiv- 
ing a most flattering reception, and meeting 
with great success. This was I believe his 
first visit to New England, and for its people 
he ever after entertained a high regard. It 


Ido not believe he ever knowingly did an 
unworthy act. He was an ardent patriot, 
and in favor ef a rigorous prosecution of the 


war. 
chim, with him it was subjugation or extermi- 


No half-way measures would satisfy | 


as there is plenty of it on our route thus far. 
The latest information is to the effect that 
the commands of Gens. A. P. and D. P. Hill | 
are around Cullpepper Court House, Long- 
street between Culpepper and Gordonsville, 
while Jackson holds Chester and Manassas | 


| of America to show of what stuff the men who fought 


the second war of our Independence were made. 
Some time since, when braggarts in South Carolina | 
proposed that a number of Carolinians should meet | 
twice their number of Yankees and divide the issue 
by arms, a Massachusetts man proposed that an equal 
number from the two States should meet; that large 
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a sash, a Work of our own hands. ‘The sword, 


may see that we English do not all sympa- | 


newed from time to time by correspondence 


side of the river. 


able to write their names, the victory should be 
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land, always the true and bold defenders of lib 
erty and our common country. 
fhe emblem with which we adorned our gift 


ers, but the return wave, lam happy to say, 


has shown itself. The Liverpool Associa- 


Brooklyn, considered by those competent to 


judge, as the best ever delivered there on that | 


{ 

, The memory of Gen. Mitchell, will always be 
/cherished and held in affectionate remem- | 
brance by this people, for he gave himself 


and of Maj. Beard of N. York from the service | 
for want of ability and bad conduct. The 


is to prove superior at butchery, | 
Down in the Southern prisons, cramped and chilled | 


and half starved, the Yankees organized New Eng 
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national existenee, and we trust that John C. 
Fremout, the chosen standard bearer of liberty, 
will accept and cherish this little token of our 
love and admiration in the same sense in which 
we present it.”’ 


cognize the South. The Daily News pointed 
out that as no Cabinet Council had been held 
for two months, Mr. Gladstone must have | 
spoken only from his personal impressions. | 
Sir George C. Lewis, our War Secretary, | 


of his wife, who was a woman of superior in- 
tellect, to whom he was tenderly attached— 


on whose judgment he greatly relied, and to | 
whose good influence he attributed much of 


‘General, achieving much with small means, 
and withal a man of exalted genius and rare | 
A‘ true Christian Hero has | 


acquirments. 
been sacrificed to the insatiable Moloch, Slav- | 


with a little more expedition in his move- | 
Incnts. | 
The head quarters of the army of Western | 
Virginia has been fixed at Charleston, for the 


This book is made up of papers which the Rambler or 
Spectator of old would have paid roundly for.” The 


| pages of sparkling criticism, wit, poetry, and historic | 


sketches contributed to the ‘Stars and Stripes,” 
which was the name given their paper, are indeed 
victories of genius over adversity. If a Southern 
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From the N. Y. Tribune. 
GENERALS WITH AN IDEA. 
BY M. D. CONWAY. 


A friend of mine who was graduated under 
Stonewall Jackson, when he was a professor 
at i , Va., has given me an account 
of him which possibly little comports with the 
impression which his dashing raids and move- 
ments have made upon the popular mind. 
The man who makes nearly his forty miles a 
day, who crossed the Potomac and swept 
Middletown Valley of cattle, without taking 
with him a single tent, except one to cover 
certain charts and papers in case of rain (for 
such a candid Rebel prisoner in Washington 
declares to be the truth), who has even when 
meeting superior numbers met with nothing 
which can be called a defeat—stands more 
chance certainly of writing his name high 
upon the lists of those to oa the world has 
accorded the praise of military greatness than 
any man who has appeared on the arena of 
this war. 

This man, my friend informed me, was re- 
markable at the College wherein he was a 
Professor for his austere and secluded life, 
his reserved manners, and his quiet and gen- 
tle ways. He was beloved by the students 
above other Professors for his kindness and 
humility, He was considered the most de- 
vout religionist, almost to the extent of quiet- 
ism; and was also full of the mild enthusiasm 
of an unworldy abstractionist. He was just 
such a man as Napoleon would have snubbed 
as an ‘‘ ideologist.” Such is the man who, 
under the touch of an emergency, looms up 
before the world asa man full of strength and 
inspiration. He is this day overshadowing 
many a man who in times past has regarded 
him as a very unimportant visionary. No 
doubt his vision is a delusion, his inspiration 
fanaticism ; but in their strength he outstrips 
the wondering ‘‘ practical” men around him. 

It is strange that the world does not learn 
what history is so constantly repeating, that 
in great emergencies such are the cnly ade- 
quate men. The startling warriors have been 
the great fanatics of their time, Napoleon to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The world has, 
I know, taken its cue from Napoleon, and is 
noisy in its contempt of ‘tideologists.” Gen. 
Halleck, the other day, said ‘‘ Confound your 
philanthropists. I hate them. They did me 
more mischief at Corinth than the Rebels.” 
Superficial men think it Napoleonic to ¢x- 
clude ideas as far as possible from the war, 
forgetting that so long as Napoleon was the 
representative of ideas, so long as his banner 
was that of the liberals of Europe, he suc- 
ceeded ; but so soon as his eye was filled with 
a Crown instead of Liberty—so soon as he 
began to abuse the ideologists, who annoyed 
him as much as the Anti-Slavery men did the 
author of Order No. 3, so soon did he begin 
to falter; and at last his idealess wars landed 
him on a small rock in the Mediterranean to 
die an ignoble death. He who had abolished 
the Alps when they stood in the way of his 
idea, stumbled and fell over a jeweled bauble 
which represented only Self. Alexander the 
Great and Cesar were in their day scholars ; 
Mohammed and Saladdin were visionaries ; 
Peter the Hermit and Cromwell were enthusi- 
asts. Such men are almost irresistible, be- 
cause swayed by the great invisible forces, 
The men who have remolded the world from 
age to age, and created epochs, have not been 
those deemed practical and cautious by their 
cotemporaries, but generally those deemed 
fanatics and visionaries. . 

‘These thoughts have ocenrred to me in read- 
ing the letters which have latcly passed be- 
tween Gen. Phelps and Gen. Butler, the com- 
mentary upon which is the accepted resigna- 
tion of Phelps. Gen. Butler has himself borne 
witness to the admirable soldierly qualities of 
Gen. Phelps. He says his superior can 
scarcely be found, and when some persons al- 
ludgd to the alleged insanity of Gen. Phelps, 
Butler said, ‘‘ His only insanity is that he is 
an Abolitionist some few months before you 
and me.” Now after having read carefully 
the first proclamation of Gen. Phelps which 
created so much discussion, and this long cor- 
respondence, it must be plain to all that of 
Gen. Phelps’s mind is filled with a new and 
higher social condition for the whole country 
which he believes is to emerge from the fires 
of civil war which rage through the countrv,. 
In this he resembles such fanatics as Peter 
the Hermit, Mohammed and Cromwell. And 
for this he is ready to brave as much as they. 
For this vision he risked his commission. 
And this is that which this day singles him 

out as aman capable of an inspiration and 
enthusiasm equal to that of Stonewall Jack- 
son, and which would be as much stronger 
than that of the Rebel general, as Liberty is 
noWler and more inspiriting than Slavery, | A 
glorious Southern Confederacy isthe visfon 
of one; a redeemed and Free New World is 
the vision of the other. 

The Government has already learned that 
Generals are not made out of mud, and only 
waits for the people to learn it too before dis- 
pensing with such. But it is time that the 
Government knew of what stuff Generals are 
made. They are not made of men who seck 
their own advancement, but of those who de- 
voutly consecrate themselves to high and no- 
ble aims. They may seem impractical ; their 
Utopia may be the illusory mirage of the 
desert; but like that, it bears them in swift 
pursuit over the blasted and arid desert of 
war to the peaceful fields and streams of which 
their mirage wasa faithful copy. 

This Government commits a’ blunder in not 
having Gen. Phelps, and any other General 
of his caliber, in important posts this day. If 
history means anything, it means that every 
dream and hope is the guaranty of disinter- 
ested effort. At present he, and such as he, 
are so much good, powerful steam escaping 
into the air day by day without turning any 
wheels or bearing any freight. It is so much 
waste force. An idea discovered this coun- 
try; an idea planted this nation upon its 
shores; an idea secured its independence 
against enormous odds; and only as its ban- 
ner shall now represent an idea, and call 
about it the plighted knights and champions 
of that idea, will it prevail and reproduce on 
its beautiful folds the symbolic stars and 
streaks of humanity's dawn. 





NoORTHERNERS NO LONGER OF THE TRUE 
American Racrk.—The New York Jerald 
relates the following incident as having oc- 
curred on beard the pirate Alabama after the 
capture of the ship Brilliant : 

‘*When Captain Hagar was transferred to 
the Alabama, and ordered to be put in irons, 
he remonstrated with Mr. Armstrong, the ofli- 
cer seeing the order enforced, in the follow- 
ing language: He said, ‘It is a very singu- 
lar thing that you should confine these men 
in irons and hold meas a close prisoner when 
we were born and brought up under the same 
flag and government. If I were to meet you 
in distress on the high seas, or anywhere else. 
I would not only not treat vou in this manner, 
but would, if you required it, share the last 
crust of bread with you, if I found you to be 
in want of it.’ 

To these kind remarks Armstrong replied. 
‘We are nothing to each other as country- 
men. The North and South are now distinct 
races, with no feeling or interests in common. 
The people of the South are the only true 
representatives of the American race. You 
of the North have intermarried so much with 
the lower classes of Europeans, that vou have, 
in a great measure, if not altogether, lost 
your nationality, and are not worthy to be 
considered of the same people as ourselves.” 





JacksON aND Fremont.—Capt. Gould- 
ing, who was Gen. Pope’s Quartermaster, 
and taken prisoner, has been exchanged. 
Several interesting statements have beep 
made by him concerning the treatment of the 

risoners by the rebels. He reports having 

ad several interviews with Stonewall Jack- 
son, who told him that during the entire war 
he had never been so hard pressed as he was 
by Fremont in the Shenandoah Valley; that 
he never was in such a dangerous position As 
at Cross Keys and Port Republic and he 
freely admitted that he would have been cap- 
tured, army, bag and baggage, had Fremont 
been seinforced or supported by McDowell. 





rer We are commanded to let our light shine 
before men; the man with a red nose ke®Ps 
his light shining before himself. 





- WHAT SLAVERY HAS DONE. SPEECH OF EX-GOVERNOR MOREHEAD OF 


The Armless Boy. 

A touching scene is related as having tran- | HISTORY OF AN INTERVIEW OF SOUTHERN 
apired in a Philadelphia hospital recently. POLITICIANS WITH MR. LINCOLN. 
Some benevolent ladies had distributed ice i 
cream to the invalid soldiers, and all gladly The Liverpool Mercury of Oct. 13, con- 
partook of the refreshment save one Paes ‘tains a speech of Ex-Governor Morehead of 
pele, handsome boy. His eyue were aoe ’ Kentucky, on the Secession of the Southern 
and one of the ladies observing him, softly : : ue . 
whispered, ‘‘ The poor little fellow is asleep ; | States. The following part of it is an impor- 
we must not disturb him.” ‘‘ No, vag i I\tant contribution to the history of the 
am not asleep,” he answered, in a silvery | 5 ding outbreak of the civil 
voice, full of the sweetness of innocence me cam e er ‘h a un cites Wr ha: 
boyhood. ‘‘Well, my littie fellow,” continaed | *°T- 48+ Ore ead, alter i 
the lady, as she drew nearer, ‘‘ are you fond 
of ice cream:” ‘+ Very much so,” he replied. 


“Didn't you see me place this on your little : : é 
table 2” reaching for the plate of cream. | When the Legislature of Kentucky, in my 


** Oh, ves,” he answered, tremulously, ** but absence, elected me ee to go as 
I shut my eyes and cried to myself.” ‘* Cried, | one of the delegates to ®he Peace onference, 
riny child ! : why, what made you cry, my iT accepted the office and went to the City of 
dear?” ‘*Oh, madame! ifyou will pull down Washington, hoping, as our old mother State, 
the quilt a little you will see.” The lady did | Virginia, had made the eall, and as all the 
so, and found that he had no arms. Both of | Slaveholding States that then remained in 
them he had lost in battle. !the Union would send delegates, and pater 


i those in the North would also send delegates, 
Maxtyrs from Connecticut. | that we might be able ‘a “ such — 
, raat : . Now | tees as would avert, atleast, afratricidal war. 
~~ — saan Sac oul aay | We failed in that. Every offer that was made 
York Tribune writes as follows : ' jon the part of the South was indignantly 
“There is a large number of wounded men | spurned — by the representatives from the 
in the Capitol buildings, and they are now in | Northern States. Men said in that Conven- 
excellent hands. They suffered’at first from | tion that they would see the Union shattered 
mismanagement, but through the care of the | into ten thousand fragments before they 
State Agents and the Soldiers’ Relief Asso- | would give one solitary guarantee. In that 
ciations, they are doing very well. Among state of affairs, and knowing the course that 
the wounded men who have come down from | Mr. Seward—who, it had been announced to 


Antietam, are some of the new troops. From us, was to be the Premier of the incoming 
| Administration—had pursued. I met him, 


one little town in Connecticut, ten men vol- | ay 

unteered a month ago to fill up a new regi- and Ido not deem it improper to say here, 
ment. The regiment was sent to Washing-,as I have said on other ocaasions, that he 
ton, and then hastily to participate in the bat- | pledged his sacred honor that there should 
tleof Antietam. In less than three weeks af-| be no collision between the North and the 
ter the regiment was formed, the men found | South. [Hear, hear. ] ‘‘Nay,” said he, 
themselves in the midst of a great battle. Of ‘*Governor Morehead,” laying his hand on 
the ten volunteers referred to, two were my shoulder to make it more emphatic, * let 
killed aud six wounded. Two escaped un-| me once hold the reins of power firmly in my 
hurt. Not one of them ran, or in any way | hands, and if I don’t settle this matter to the 
flinched from the contest. This was true of | entire satisfaction of the South in sixty days 
the entire regiment—the gallant 16th. One of I will give you my head for a football.” 
the ten alluded to was an old friend and) [Hear. hear.] Although I confess that I 
school-companion of the writer, who, as alhad but little confidence in Mr. Seward, I 
matter of Christian duty, left a wife and six | thought it utterly impossible that an honora- 
children to help the Government put down | ble man could make pledges of that kind 
the rebellion, He was not really fit for such} and so shortly afterward violate them in the 
a rough life, but he went, and though entire-| most shameless manner. Shortly after that 
ly unused to drill or discipline, or the use of | Mr. Linceln came to Washington City in the 
arms, he fought bravely on the field of-Antie- | manner that you have all read of, and his 
tam. Early in the fight he was terribly | particular and intimate friend, Judge Logan, 
wounded, and he was left for two days on the lealled to see me before breakfast one morn- 
spot where he fell, without help or the slight- | ing betore [had got out of my bed, and an- 
est attention. When found, he was nearly nounced to me as a secret the fact and man- 
dead, and soon after expired. One month ner of his arrival in the City of Washington, 
before, he was at work on his little farm, in| speaking in terms of indignation against 
one of the loveliest valleys in Connecticut, | those who had advised a course of that sort, 
with his children around him, and without a | and stated at the same time that Mr. Lincoln 
dream of the fate before him. This is one, —with whom I had served in Congress, and 
case out of ten thousand, and all summed up) with whom I was upon very intimate terms— 





| dience that he was originally a Union man, 
and opposed to Secession, continued :— 


u 





constitute the price of slavery. We are sut- mentioned my name first of all after he had 
| fering for our toleration of human slavery in| met him, and desired an interview with me. I 
jpast years. The anguish had to be, and still | said to Judge Logan that I would prefer that 
|} must be, endured, for God will not permit a/ other gentlemen should be with me, and not 
people to hug to its heart so infamous aj have the interview alone, and he stated that 
wrong, so cursed an institution, without a) Mr. Lincoln had also named other gentlemen. 
bloody retribution.” 'The gentlemen selected as the persons to 
: | meet him were Mr. W. C. Rives, of Virginia, 
The Soldier's Little Boy.—A Touching Incident j)-merly United States Minister to France ; 
of the War- ‘Judge Summer, from the same State; Gen. 
ae Toe TTe oe i 2 | Donovan, from Missouri, who distinguished 
Brom the Rape Coeny Jouraakwcaits himself in the Mexican war, and. myself and 
'Mr. Guthrie, who had been Secretary of the 
As the 10th Mass. Battery passed up State Treasury in Mr. Pierce's administration, At 
i street, a stalwart soldier, in addition to his | 12 o’clock his political friends had ascertained 
knapsack and equipments, supported astride | that he was in the city, and the room was 
his shoulders his little boy, some three years filled, and Judge Logan came to us, and in- 
old. Many a father’s eve, as he beheld the formed us that we must defer the meeting un- 
sight, filled with tears; for who could with- | til we could have it with him alone. Several 
‘hold the thought that perhaps, ere a few days | days elapsed. We did meet him about 9 
had passed, that brave and manly soldier o'clock at night, and had a conversation of 
might fall, and the little boy be thrown upon | several hours’ duration with him, I took oc- 
‘the world without the kind protection of his ¢asion shortly atterward, as well as 1 could, 
father’s arm. to write down that conversation. The sub- 
| It was a beautiful illustration of the spirit stance of it was about this: Mr. Lincoln 
' with which our brave volunteers” go forth to} commenced the conversation, after receiving 
the war. As the soldier leaves the Old Bay us very kindly, by stating that he was acci- 
State, his last thought is upon his family at dentally elected President of the United 
home, and as at last he releases from around States; that he had never aspired to a posi- 
his neck the arms of his son, from the depth | tion of that kind; that it had never entered 
of his heart he exclaims—‘t Nothing but an’ his head; but that from the fact his having 
‘undying love for my country would prompt made a race for the Senate of the United 
such sacrifices,” and with a stout heart calls States with Judge Douglas, in the State of 
for God's blessing to remain with the loved | Illinois, his name became prominent, and he 
| was accidentally selected and elected after- 
}ward as President of the United States; that 
jrunning that race in a local election his 
speeches had been published; and that any 
one might examine his speeches, and they 
' would find that he had said nothing against 
‘the interests of the South. He defied them 
to point out any one sentence in all the va- 
rious addresses that he had made in that can- 
vass that could be tortured into enmity 
against the South, except, he remarked, one 
2 : expression, namely, that ‘*a house divided 
My Dearest Wire :—I write to you, mor- | against itself must fall; they must either be 
tally wounded, from the battle field. Weare aj] Slave or all Free States ;" and he said 
again defeated, and ere this reaches you your’ that he explained afterward that that was an 
children will be fatherless. : abstract opinion, and never intended to be 
Before I die, let me implore that in some! made the basis of his political action. He re- 
way, it may be stated that General— has marked at the same time that the clause in 
been outwitted, and that is a trator. | the Constitution of the United States requir- 
Had they done their duty as I did mine, and ing fugitive slaves to be delivered up was a 
had led as I did, the dear old flag had waved Constitutional provision, was a part of the or- 
in triumph, ‘ | ganie law of the land, and that he would exe- 
I wrote to you yesterday morning. To- Cute that with more fidelity than any Southern 
day is Sunday, and to-day [sink to the green) yan that they éould possibly find, and he 
couch of our final rest. : ‘could not imagine what was the cause of the 
l have fought well, my darling, and I was deep and apparently settled enmity that ex- 
shot in the endeavor to rally our broken bat- | jsted toward him throughout the entite South, 
tallions. 1 could have escaped, but would looking at me at the time as if to invite an 
not till all hope was gone, and was shot— answer from me. | replied that he was very 
about the only one of our forces left on the qyuch mistaken if he supposed that the deep 
field. Our cause is just, and our Generals, pervading feeling throughout the South or- 
not the enemy's have defeated us, In God's jeinated in any personal enmity toward him- 
good time he will give us victory. : 'self; that I did not suppose that there was 
And now good-bye, wife and children. | any feeling of that kind on the part of an in- 
Bring them up, I knew you will, in’ the fear) dividual inthe South; that he was the repre- 
,of God and love for the Saviour. But for sentative of a great party—of'a mere section- 
you and the dear ones dependent I should die | a] party—elected ona platform tach ther 
happy. I know the blow will fall with erush- | ¢onsidéred would, if carried out, be destruct- 
ing weight on you. Trust in Him who gave ive of their dearest and best rights: and that 
manna in the wilderness. : _. it was on that account, and that alone—the 
_Dr. Nash is with me. It is now after mid-' attempt to throw a common Government, the 
might, and [have spent most of the night in| Government for all the States, in antagonism 
sending messages to you. ito the interests of a portion of the very 
Iwo bullets have gone through my chest, States whose Government it was—which was 
and directly through the lungs. I suffer but the eause of the deep and settled feeling 
little now, but at first the pain was acute. I! which existed throughout the entire South. 
, have won the soldier's name, and am ready to We appealed to him then to give the guaran- 
‘meet now, as I must, the soldier's fate. I) tees which were demanded by the Southern 
|hope that trom Heaven I may see the glori- ‘men in that Peace Conference, representing 
, Ous old tlag wave again over the undivided ¢o him that it was in his power, that he was 
Union I have loved so well. : iat that time a power in the State, that he held 
F arewell, wile and babes, and_ friends. | jn the hollow of his-hand the destiny of thirty 
| We shall meet again. Your loving, | millions of people, that if he said that the 
PuORNTON. | euarantee should be made and would make 
it, there would be no ditheulty in carrying 
,out any programme that might be adopted. 
THE EFERES OF THE DEW TORE SLATS. He said Maat be was willing to give a reaear. 
The Patriot published in Fulton, New  tutional- guarantee that Slavery should not be 
‘molested in any way, directly or indirectly, 
. ‘ : i in the States; that he was willing to go fur- 
of what ought to be the effect of the election ther, and give a guarantee that ix should ae 
of the Seymour ticket. We hope the Presi- be molested in the District of Columbia: that 
dent will take: the same common sense view he would go still further, and say that it 
ishould not be disturbed in the docks, arse- 
nals, ports, and other places within the slave 
** Many have thought that if this State shall holding States: but as for Slavery in the ter- 
give a Democratic majority, we shall soon ritories, that his whole life was dedicated in 
have a ‘*patched-up, dishonorable peace ;” | opposition to its extension there: that he was 
that the war will cease without the subjection elected by a party which had made that a 
of the Rebels. But why should this be so? portion of its platform, and he should con- 
It would unquestionably be very pleasing to sider that he was betraying that party if he 
the President to have the Empire State stand ever agreed, under any state of the case, to 
by him; but he knows that if it do not, the allow Slavery to be extended in the Territo- 
‘cause consists in the fact that about fifty ries. We pointed out to him that there was 
thousand of those who would vote the Repub- not an acre of territory belonging to the 
i liean-Union ticket have lately enlisted to United States, where the foot of aslave could 
fizht the battles of the Union. If they were ever tread; that there were natural laws which 
at home, they would vote the Wapswortn would forbid Slavery going into New-Mexico, 
ticket. We can not sce that the defeat of the a mountainous region, and the colder regions 
Wapswortn ticket should cause the Presi- of the North; and that it was utterly impos- 
dent to prosecute the war less vigorously, or sible that Slavery could ever extend there ; 
to be more lenient to the Rebels. But we and we denied that a common government 
can see that he should therefore prosecute the had power to make the prohibition, and 
war more vigorously, and deal more sternly asked him why, if he was a really true sincere 
with the Rebels in arms. — His great duty is Union man, have an empty prohibition when 
,to restore the Union; and if this State shall the laws of nature were a stranger prohibition 
have wheeled on the side of treason, or of a than any that could be passed by act of Con- 
j false and mischievous peace, his duty will be gress? [Hear.] That he waived by saying 
imperative to prosecute the war with such that he was committed on this subject. Then 
| rigor that it shall be right'y concluded before it was that I replied to him, ‘* Mr. President, 
| the next Congress shall convene.” you say you were accidentally selected, and 
elected by a party. You were the candidate 
‘of the party; but when you were elected, 
ty If aman could have his wishes, he sir, I thought—I have been taught to believe 
{ would double his.trouble. |—that you were the President of the Union. 


e 





‘the following :— 


ones at home. 





THE LAST WORDS OF A DYING SOLDIER. 


The following touching letter was written 
by Colonel Bredhead, of the Michigan Cav- 
‘alry Regiment, who was killed in one of the 

battles at which General Pope commanded. 
Its touching pathos and high toned patriotism | 
will awaken fresh regrets tor the death of a 
brave soldier. 





| York, presents the following sensible view 


and act vigorously upon it :— 





ee a ch I a PIT ZO 


I opposed you, sir,” I said to him, ‘‘ with all! whether, if Mr. Douglas or Mr. Bell had 
the zeal and energy of which I was master. | been elected President, you would have dared 
I endeavored to prevent your election, not’ to talk to him as freely as you have to me.” 
because I had any personal feelings of enmi- I did not exactly hear the answer, but I am 
ty toward you, but because I believed that it told that Mr. Guthrie answered him about in 
would lead to the very result we now witness. I this way: ‘*Mr. President, ifGeneral Wash- 
| opposed you, sir, but you are my President; ington oceupied the seat that you will soon 
jyou have been elected according to the forms fill, and it had been necessary to talk to him 
| of the Constitution, and you are the President as we have to you to save sucha Union as 
of the i of the United States, and I this, I for one should talk to him as we have 
think some little deference is due to the opin- to you.” [Hear, hear.] That closed the 
jions of those who constitute the majority, ac- conversation. 
cording to the vote that had been polled, of, 
Le ag? meu nites States.” He at’ 
once rather briskly said: ‘‘If he was a mi- 
nority President he bough Pl Gest: sek thes 0. A. BROWNSON ON THE SEWARD POLICY. 
at all events he had obtained more votes than In the October number of Brownson’s Re- 
we could — for any other man.” 2 think, ‘riew is an article by the editor on the ‘‘ Sew- 
rt ae = ene tats cen ae ard policy.” It is written with the character- 
that I did not intend to recall to him that he 
was a minority President, but simply to an- calamities of the war to Mr. Seward’s policy. 
nounce the broad fact that he was the Presi- We extract the following from the article. 
dent, not of the men who voted for him, but. ss 
of the whole people of the United States, and | 
that of the wishes and feelings and interests e 2 : 
of the whole people of the United States—the We arraign not the army; we will not 
party with 1,100,000 majority as well as the Saiatgee of Halleck, McClellan, or even 
minority party by whom he was elected, *2P¢ till we know what orders have been 
ought to be consulted by him. Gen. Donovan elven them by the Administration, or the 
here interposed and presented shred altexuake | ee policy bygwhich they have been required 
propositions tor Iki, - gov ern themselves. We are friends of the 
First, that he might remain perfectly idle “"™Y> pases ol vag ential je lbpeaape 
and passive, and let the disintegration of the se aaa and we have more than once de- 
States go on as it had gone on; second, give ““NOCE It against civilian censure. We make 
guarantees such as were asked, and bring the no invidious distinction between the regular 
whole power of his Administration to bear in a ht the volunteer army. There are in 
obtaining those guarantees; or, third, resort roth branches of the army as much bravery 
to cosieron and attempt to force this pecbods and as good fighting qualities as the world 
ing States into obedience. He illustrated — saw, and as able and as skillful general- 
very distinctly and clearly those three propo- *!!#P 48 any nation need desire. Its failures 
sins Whew the eeaeersaGon had slack we attribute not to incompetent generalship, 
end a little, I ventured to appealto him, in a i hag policy of the Administration. The 
manner in which I never appealed to any army is tiow our only hope, and if the coun- 
other man and never @xpect to do again. I i sc be saved it will save it. Nor do we 
said that as to the last proposition I desired 287° ™ Casting the blame of our military 
to say one word—that I trusted and prayed miscarriages, if miscarriages they are to be 
to God that he would not resort to egercion ; called, on the Secretary of War, whom ics 
that, if he did, the history of his Administra- know to be a man of large views, loyal inten- 
tion would-be written in blood; and all the "0": and no mean Administrative ability ; 
cdiins oF ake Aiaaie Quveun saci never for he has had no influence in shaping the pol- 
wash it from his hands. [** Hear, hear,” and icy of the Administration, and but little in the 
applause.]_ He asked me what I would do, es of the war. He is only one of the 
and if I meant by coercion the collecting of President s clerks, and is overruled in his 
‘he saukies atid Ms-taking back of the fore judgment, whenever there is a question of 
which he said belonged to the United States. are na he ae he decided. eh aprored 
I replied that that was the only mode in he - age i ca ae Met lellan’s sha oP 
which it was possible that he could under the | : 4 4,9) a 1¢ Peninsula, and was overruled 
Constitution. resort to coercion—by an at- |” the Fresident, who, against his own jndg- 
tempt to collect the revenue and to take back =e and convictions, consented to sess lhe 
the forts. He had placed himself ina chair poney . bar Pee a Oe & police 
with rounds to it, with his feet upon the high- <A bert - had, was determined before 
est round—a long, lanky man, with very © int reas ecame a member of Mr. Lin- 
large side whiskers, with his elbows upon his ey a ee ahabe bs he peosdpe:! _ 2 sea 
i knees, and his hands upon the sides of his 7?" ie 5 cman $ eee eee Peery Ot 
face. in an attitude of listening, and when he oo ‘a ti ve aitr ee he is understood to 
would speak he would drop his hands and phe srcnincans i: ane nite ar ancinall He 
raise his head. Dropping his hands aud rais- oy ssa al ie Seen Paine ss poner 
ing his head, he said he would tell me a little rte ie epartment, and has exerted but Jit- 
}anecdote which had happened when he first pi nee of it on the Administra- 
cane techaher. Am.old many he paid, bad tion. Sf rr Blair is now not counted, and the 
applied to him to bring a suit, and made out Tee senees! aoe - sean sug much, 
a capital case, as he thought, but when the | sake £ Se, or ars rests vgs ne Sewrete: 
| evidence was detailed before the Jury it was Ar a any resident rimselt. I he 
‘the worst case that he had ever listened to, resident, as the axgdashl head of the Gov- 
}and while the evidence was going on the old y sso = t : ommander-in-( hie’ of the 
/man came listening to the evidence himselt, ¢. 7. V2 wren officialty the Administra 
‘wad whispered in his ear, “Guv it up.” - and a one responsible for its policy. dut 
|[Laughter.] Now,” said he, * Governor, ~ Beer oe of the Secretary of 
/ wouldn't this be guvw it up?” LTassure you, ° 7 i ie ford pha al as the Pelee 
' Mr. Chairman, | don’t present it in any light wee nef of the Republican party, his well- 
Wi ont far dhat 34 tick it actually cecur known character, and his presumed intluence 
'red—none whatever. Isaid to him, ‘* Mr. with the President, cither| personally or 
President, it may be said that? it would be through his friends and political EOOEOTA, 
| guvin’ it up,’ ia tada® ec: bettes denial have elevated kum in the public estimation toa 
Bey eas he : 2 share, and to th®chief share, in the Presiden- 
up,’ without bloodshed than drench this land se oes te Bete the con sak alot 
‘with blood, and then have to ‘guy it up?” oe pa ara e y: vd ; a ebb elie! of 
'[Applause.] He then asked what he was to Q'O°© 0° phigh ye “opdipiahS oycd saa evene cei that the 
‘do with his oath of oflice. Ile said he had Secretary of State has, directly or indirectly, 
sworn to see the laws faithfully executed, and, 2" all questions of importance, a controlling 
| addressing himself to me, he said: ‘* 1 would influence, and that he in reality shapes the 
like to know from you what Iam to do with policy of the Administration. This may not 
my oath of office.” I said to him that he had be true to the nee el alleged, and it is hardly 
taken a solemn oath to see the laws faithfully respectful to the 1 resident to assume that it 
lexecuted; but that Congress was then in seat °°: but a large share of responsibility undoubt- 
sion, and application had heen made to Con- = ees. bate? the cp trained oF peate—as 
gress to give to the President of the United nat . 1 are as In our remarks we shall attri- 
States the power to collect the revenue by RE: SO: 
armed vessels outside of the ports, and Con- pr. 
gress had refused to give that power. ‘* If,” SEWARD. 
I said, ** Congress fails to give the necessary : 
| power, Mr. President, to you to collect the Of Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, we 
| revenue by vessels outside the ports, how are speak with great reluctance, and with some re- 
‘you to collect it? Do you think that you ean serve, for we may not be as unprejudiced and 
send a Collector to the port of Charleston, to impartial as we could wish. We have never 
ithe port of Savannah or of New Orleans to col- been personally attached to him, and have 
leet the revenue there! Is it not an impossi- nearly always been politically opposed to him 
‘bility, and does your oath bind you to do a ever since he entered mublic life as a National 
thing that is impogsible? As to the forts, Republican and Anti-Mason, under the aus- 
that is a matter wifhin your discretion, Sir. pices of Mr. Thurlow Weed. We never syin- 
You can withdraw {the troops if you please. pathized with him in his National Republican- 
You are the Comm&nder-in-Chief, and it. be- 18m, although we supported Mre Adams in 
them there or to Opposition to Gen. Jackson, in’ his political 
Anti-Masonry, in his Whiggism. or even in 
Republicanism. We have never 





istic ability of the editor, and attributes the 
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BROWNSON’'S IMPRESSIONS OF MR. 


‘longs to you either to keep 
withdraw them totally, and prevent a collis- 4\ 
ion, and a consequent deadly and ruinous his sort of 
war.” ‘ Well,” said he, raising himself again, regarded him as a statesman, and have looked 

erely as a clever and successful 


'** T will only answer you by telling yon a lit- Upen him m ! 
Clever he must have been, or he 


tle anecdote which struck” me—excuse me,” politician. ‘ 
says he, ‘¢a little anecdote which struck me could never have built up so wide a reputa- 
as you were going on. It is from Esop’s Fa- thon on so narrow a foundation as he received 
bles, and, doubtless, in your schoolboy days from nature ; successful, too, he must have 
you have read it. Ey;op, you know,” says been, for he had been Governor of the State 
he, ‘illustrates great) principles often by ol New York, | nited States Senator, aid is 
making mute animals speak and act, and ac- Now Secretary of State in Mr. Lincoln's Ad- 
cording to him there was a lion once that was ministration. He is a fine rhetorician, a su- 
desperately in love with a beautiful lady, and perb phrase-monger, almost equal to Lamar- 
he courted the lady, and the lady became en-. tine, though far from being that Frenchman's 
amored of him and agreed to marry him, and equal as an clocutionist. 
the old people were asked for their consent. Like all wily politicians who rely on their 
They were afraid of the power of the lion, adroitness and dexterity for carrying their 
with his long and sharp claws and his tusks, Petts, the Secretary lacks nerve, back-bone, 
and thev said to him: * We can have no ob- | high courage, and firm and generous resolve. 
jection rey respectable a personage as you, Lis faculties avail him least-when the danger 
but our daughter is frail and delicate, and we he tries to mect is greatest. And, perhaps, 
hope that you will submit to have your claws He man could have been selected less fitted by 
cut off and your tusks drawn, because they constitution and temperament to meet such a 
micht do very serious injury to her.’ The li- national crisis as has been brought on by 
on submitted, being very much in love. His Southern Secession, \ hen the public CX- 
‘claws were cut off and his tusks drawn, and pected from him, in the winter of IS60-1, in 
‘they took clubs then and knocked him on the, his place in the Senate, a speech that should 
head.” (Langhter.] I replied, I think, defy oroy erwhelm the Southern disorganizers, 
about in substance this—that it was an .x- and give strength and courage to all loyal 
ceedingly interesting anecdote, and very hearts, he amused us with an claborately 
apropos, but not altogether a satisfactory an- written essay, worthy ofa clever sophomore, 
swer to me, and then said to him, ** Mr. Lin- | on the beauties and grandeur of the Union, 
‘coln, this to me, sir, is the most serious and and the impossibility of diesolving it, al- 
all absorbing subject that has ever engaged though he knew, or ought to have known, 
my attention a&q public man. I deprecate that it was already dissolved, and the question 
and look with horkor upon a tratricidal war. before him was on * restoration. He quailed 
I look to the injurySthat it is to do, not only before the Masons, the Slidels, the Toombses, 
to my own section—that I know is to be deso- and the Wiztalls, and evidently showed the 
lated and drenched in blood—but I look to the white feather. By a sort of common consent 
injury that it is to the cause of humanity it- of the country, he had been looked upon a@ 
(self, and 1 appeal to you, apart from these the representative man of the Republican 
jests, to lend us your aid and countenance in party, and we read at the time, in his paltroon- 
averting s calamity like that.” Before he re- ¢Ty, 1 his weakness, his trembling before the 
plied, Mr. Rives of Virginia, got up. We enemy, the disasters and failures, which have 
had before that, conversed sitting in a semi- Since followed the National cause, and gave 
cirle round the President; but Mr. Rives rose @Xpression to our despondencey in this Re- 
from his chair, and with a dignity and clo- View, for April, 1861. If we had hoped since 
quence that Ihave seldom heard surpassed! has been because we discovered a spirit and 
in the course of my life, he appealed to him, @ patriotism 11 the people, and a generous 
I could not pretend to give even the substance forgetfulness of party distinctions on the part 
of his speech, but I remember that he told Of many ol the old Democratic leaders, ¢s- 
him that he was then a very old man; that Pe ially among those who had the most igdoagl 
there never had been a throb of his heart | uously opposed Abolitionism, and been the 
that was not in favor of the perpetuation of most favorable to the South, that we had not 
the Union; that he came there with a hope looked tor. \ e trusted that the accession of 
and a wish to perpetuate it, and that all his these would give courage to the Administra- 
efforts had been exerted in endeavoring to Won, and strengthen its back-bone. But we 
procure such guaranties as would perpetuate and seen all along in Mr. Seward’s weakness 
it: but that he desired to say to him—and he have moral cowardice, a grave danger to the 


said it with a trembling voice—in order that National cause, which is not yet averted. 


he might know, and not say thereafter that yr, sewaRD BEFORE THE REBELLION AND 
he was not fully warned, that he agreed with 
every word I had said with regard to the hor- | 
rors of this anticipated war, and that if he’ Mr. Seward had been a leading <Anti-Sla- 
did resort to coercion, Virgija would leave very man, had given utterance to the ** irre- 
the Union and join the seceeding States. | pressible contlict” doctrine, and been among 
** Nay, Sir.” he said. «old as I am, aad dears, the most energetic against Slavery, of any of 
ly as I have loved this Union, ig that event I Oyr stump orators, in the campaign that re- 
go. with all my heart and soot ® Mr. Lin-| sulted in the election of a Republican Presi- 
‘coln jumped up from his chair, as Mr. Rives | dent. In Hlinois, Indiana, Miehigan, New 
was standing, advanced one step toward him York, he showed no lack of courage, Was as 
and said, ** Mr. Rives, Mr. Rives, if Virginia, bold asa lion, and hurled, at a distance, de- 
will stay in I will withdraw the troops trom fiance in the very teeth of the Southern dis- 
, Fort Sumter. Mr. Rives stepped back and unionists: in Washington, confronted with 
said: ‘*Mr. President, I have no authority them in the Senate of the United States, his 
to speak for Virginia. I am one of the hum- courage oozed out at his tinger’s ends, and he 
blest of her sons: but if vou’ do that, it will. was as tame and as meek asa pet lamb. It 
| be one of the wisest things vou have ever is no seéret that before the incoming of the 
done. Do that and give us guaranties, and I present Administration, he was the chief, if 
}ean only promise you that whatever influence not the sole originator, aided, as a matter of 
I possess shall be Aerted to promote the course by his familiar spirit, Mr. Weed, of 
‘Union, and restore it to what it was.” We that disastrous policy then adopted by several 
'then all of us got up and were standing. I Republican leaders, of suffering South Caro- 
|was on the outer circle. Hesaid: ‘‘ Well, lina, Georgia, and the Gulf States to go in 
| gentlemen, I have been wondering very much’ peace, and of amending the Constitution, so 


SINCE. 


Jas to secure the loyalty of the Border States. | on the usurped ownership of human beings 
He, the ‘irrepressible conflict” man, with They hadn't the capacity to get a living af- 
|his own hand drew up and carried through ter the slaves stopped supporting them, and 
both Houses of Congress, by a two-thirds eighteen of such families had ealled for free 
| vote, an amendment of the Constitution, for- rations at Uucle Sam’s Commissary depart- 
| bidding the Federal Government forever ment, to save themselves from want 

[from interfering with Slavery in States—a = Which of these two classes we ask, under 
| measure which was quite uncalled for, since present circumstances are best calculated to 
‘that is forbidden by the Constitution as it is ; develop and enrich a State? Hon st toil i 
| could do no good, and served only to demor- ennobling, and seif supparting ; while “Ty. 
jalize the Republican party, and prove to the ranny, educated or uneducated. is degrading 
, country that it was not composed of the right to the true manhood of those whe practice > 
| Sort of stuff to vindicate the rights of the na- The South may well dread the competition 
| tion. He has since complained that he is | of the industtious negro. Nothing but Yn- 
called ‘*a compromising man; but he was. dustry and wc reliance yet to be developed 
ithe first and foremost to urge his party to by the ‘* white trash” there, will eicotan thes 
| compromise with the Slave power, and that, negro from eclipsing them in the march of 
, too, when, if he had the least grain of the sa- civilization es 

| gacity that belongs te the statesman,-he must x es 

have seen that any offer at compromise, un- They are Willing to Work, but Don’t Want to 
| der the circumstances, was to surrender, at | go North. 

least to imperil the national cause and the! 4 (4:, Si cctel 

| exisfence of the Government. The national Sortedage Peano ae het she meagan 
| cause, if maintained ,at all, could be main- Neither Pap co apace Bhs ripe Sang 
‘tained only by meeting promptly, onthe very Thev nhs ney sits to ge rack to slavery. 
,threshold, every attempt to dismember the a a gee ion ee Sh gk 
‘national territory, or to set up within it a sep- ee ge Pl mene made gras they 
arate independent State. We have all cotton picking, when tl =f a4 % ee a 
j blamed Mr. Buchanan for not crushing the (ents re ee 
(Secession movement in the outset; but Mr. é 
|} Seward resisted Secession not. more firmly = 

than did Mr. Buchanan. He vielded at the AN ADMIRABLE THANKSGIVING 
|first summons, quailed before ‘it, begged to | TION. 

/compromise the matter, was ready to give up, — BY GOVERNOR WASHBURN OF MAINE. 
jevery distinctive principle he had ever con-, 
(tended for, and did what was in him to prove 
to the world that he and his party had not. 
been contending for principle, and had been 
‘only using the Anti-Slavery sentiment of the 
}country as a stepping stone to place and 
|power. He carried with him a large portion 
of the party he represented, and some men 
\from whom better things had been expected. 





PROCLAMA- 


In times of calamity and trouble, our fa- 
thers did not neglect to celebrate their annual 
festival of Thanksgiving ; and in this hour of 
the country’s sorest trial, when bereavement 
and anguish have been brought to so many 
hearts, their children will find strength and 
profit in its beautiful rites, its hallowed asso- 
ciations, and its gracious intluences. 

By advice of the Couneil, | appoint Tutrs- 
| DAY, THE TWENTY-SEVENTH Day OF NovVEM- 
BER NEXT, to be observed by the people of 
this State asa day of Public Thanksgiving 


>. 


‘ Ses 
THE LIBERATED NEGROES —THEIR CONDI- 
TION AND WANTS. {and Praise. 
The correspondent of the NV. ¥. Tribune, | And may they all regard it as a day conse- 
|writing from Helena, Ark., under date of cmapaeka cl... | eeraigan Fra: pes 
a Z : ‘ : : supine "CUS enevotence ant we. AD- 
(Oct. 7, gives the following interesting account staining from all employments sree athiie 
| of the condition of the negroes at that place: inconsistent with a proper observance of the 
| : : ‘casion, I invite them to repair to their tem- 
| * Just back of the fort is encamped the 2¢ . ack ce Sse Moker ag, es 
Wisconsin Cavalry, comiaiielicns Col. Si Le re : Moan “10 ela 
/vens, an accomplished officer, who teaches l : ee cine ition P he a 
! our cavalry troops the use of the saber. A veaitcaes. “hich acl nates see rc 
‘little further on, in the woods, is the Ethiopi- uae pM the cae whose ergs Par 
an camp, pee under the protection of the history is so nearly made up . a they be 
former. ‘This is an encampment. establishe ee a ; : i ag late 
iby Gen. C. C. Washburn, ii aa of ane —_ nig Papier cto my ot 
the post, for the security and protection of RE: Pa hi ly ses a 7 = 1 oer 
the colored people, where those who have ¢xhibitio a er c ae we i Bee Shesi--105 the 
been employed on the fortifications can re- it i tt 5 . scien ny elvan: pre 3 
| ceive their rations, be sheltered, and the wo- sed Ticienih meeps Aaaa cary anes shat 
' © . > ., ve c + . Ss bh : i . 
Baio “pall aga Bamebgemaame to the cooking, oa Ag abe lige lor A salpr ade 
A few evenings agool rode out with Gen.) kindness which ~ bev are! rr scaga 
| Washburne and his Adjutant, Capt. Morgan, anda more se il le le me oy cee sen 
‘and Col. Stevens, to see this encampment, It aa mi a oi ey on Mm ae et _ 
was near evening, and the supper tables were wit at ihe sig ay ‘ ie + ato : 
Z g, ; gr : common danger, have developed and eculti- 
spread with the cooked rations of the labor- | yated in their hearts: and especially, may 
iers. They were arranged on long tables in’ they be moved. to praise ‘anal a rn 4 
}the open air, and consisted mainly of corm Peavenlt Father, the Sind of all that He 
bread and meat, tea and coffee. An intelli- has put it into the heart of the Chiet ro Se 
/gent black man acted as steward in directing trate of the ates, to promulgate, Tay 1h 
ecards ming paperanian Dre mic tw 
iters the hills, back of the town, their tents baer spend sams ng 6 ooo Satoh 
were pitched, some in the valley near the road- just, and Cacia Rice ti sie a 
side, some further back in the woods, and on | AS SE eee 
the steepest hill sides, some had built’ them-) wHy WE WERE DEFEATED IN OHIO AND 
selves caves for shelter. Through the whole | INDIANA 
runs afresh water stream, and everywhere Sat P ; 
| are scattensddatme beech trees. , | It is difficult to decide whether the shouts 

Their tents were: gonoenllé-worsi dad will of triumph sent up by the rebels or their min- 
not afford an adequate protection in Winter, Tha —o is the loudest and mows Saracens = 
and the clothing of theae people will be alto- hat pris s are holding traitors should rejoice 
gether insuflicient as cold weather approach- Ohio - id estes ee pc alia 
es. The laboring men will receive clothing |" zp an ne a is what everybody foresaw 
from Government IT suppose, but even here ma ee. _— evena greater triumph 
is. difficalty. ‘The existing silfttary orders < t “po : lan it was for their northern allies, 
prohibit their, being supplied with ‘soldier's ye t ag emocrats should glory in their own 
clothing, and the Quartermasters have no *''"®; the people were hardly prepared to 
other. Then there are many women and ee Phere is a two-fold reason why they 
children who cannot be supplied at all. Many should sooner have covered themselves with 
jk tiene have cine in from the -peigkiande dust and ashes than rejoice over such victo- 
plantations, because their masters had fled, ries thus oe 3 
‘and the able-bodied men had been taken by they thee aah me orer political apenense 
our military authorities. To remain where absent in the field fighting to preserve ‘the 
they were was to encounter starvation, and i tiacepean te and pas down the rebellion begun 
here their prospect is but little improved, but ea me “Ke td democrats, and ay results 
is something better. There are probably in pi Js alee peng ht oF Krastors. Fae Anae 
and around Helena, within. the lines? of our of the volunteers roan Obio and Indiana, = 
piney 2 DOM Ge hie achell Of thear “smaaoe republicans. While they were away fighting 
and children, and worn out and disabled men. for their country, the doughfaced democrats 
What is to be done with them the coming db 8 * home to fight for the traitors and 
Winter is a serious problem. vag the spoils of office. : 

The policy of Gen. Steele and some of his rigs has been si Opti of the demo- 
chisultiana (ead wan to caves thot be. oe either of those states, and though 
yond the lines, and leave them to’ their fate, four republicans to one democrat have _ 
not caring what happened to them, and a mil- os the war, they have barely succeeded in 
itary order is now in existence here to. that (2TTNS nig sates, Ai Aheee. victories 
effet. 16 was tnsued: Sep. 185 and. is junk that es res men, or anybody but 
printed. Tt directs that all this class of per- UtOTs would be shameless cnough to boast 
sons who cannot be employed by the military ae . t is forthe same cause that the dough- 
authorities, shall be ‘* put outside of these 4 re clas eee Sapa owe a ng 
lines, and allowed to return to the plantations ioe ais" argely on the degradation and dis- 
whence they came.” It forbids their use also -°* alty of the people of Michigan, The dem- 
as servants by the oflicers of the army. arent merase: it Se ncemmarels 28 

Now, the practice under this order has been : Sete ener eer Senceee—-Pantiag (Mich) Cad, 
to allow slave-catchers and claimants to come ie IRS? gS oP REN Ra 
into our lines, search for their slave property, A Great Trurn WELL Spoken or Stav- 
go to head-quarters, obtain a military order, erY.—All other nations that have wished to 
a cuard of soldiers, a Government wagon, advance in the career of progress and refine- 
and directions to the guard to take such slaves ment have been compelled to rid themselves of 
as their alleged masters pointed out, put them this fatal canker. ‘They have been compelled 

in the gagon and carrt them, wifhtheir mas- to suffer it to die out by withholding all nu- 

4 1 the lines,” to just the place the triment from it, or to cut it out by the sharp 
masters wished them. That is the way the knife of the law; and we are now compelled 
colored people have been ** allowed to return to follow their examples. Germany and 
France have no more bondmen; England has 





“ee 


ters evone 


to the plantations whence they came.” 
But now that the Proclamation has been | extinguished slavery in’ her islands; the 
issued, and Gen. Curtis is at the head of the Dutch have just emanerpated their entire 
Department, we may hope for better things. possessions, and Russia is enfranchising her 
|The plain duty of the Government is to pro- Cwenty million serts. The United States 
tect ang aid these poor people, who have been alone, of the great powers of the earth, stands 
taken within our lines, used all Summer, and as the upholder of bondage in the midst of 
now that Winter approaches are entitled to universal freedom, ‘Torn, disheveled, bleed- 
shelter, food, and clothing, and such employ- ing at every pore because of this nefarious 
ment as can be given them, either as labor- wrong, she has presented to her by the jad- 
ers, or as soldiers. We capture the Rebel ness of the slaveholders’ faction itself the op- 
soldiers, who are fighting to destroy our Goy- portunity for a glorious redemption. She 
ernment, and fat them up in Northern en- ¢an say to her four millions of slaves, without 
campments, to be exchanged, in good condi- infraction of constitution or law, Be Free; 
tion, for the purpose of fighting us again, and if she does not avail herself of the right, 
These colored people are our friends and nat- she will have proved signally unworthy of her 
ural allies, and we treat them with selfishness, privileges—the opprobrium of mankind, the 
cruelty, and inhumanity. The conduct of scorn of heaven—and will be fitly consigned 
many of our soldiers toward them is most by an indignant Providence to the endless 
brotal and infamous, robbing their hen-roosts years of Mexican-like impotence and Mexican- 
and taking the little money they have about like misery, which will be then her inevitable 
them, when they meet them alone, threaten- fate. A grander choice was never vouch- 
ing to shoot ‘them if they don’t ‘‘hand safedto mortal; a grander question was never 
over.” These are generally the class of sol- to be determined; and the whole world 
diers who voted the Democratic ticket at | watches the issne with fearful yet friendly 
home, and are still ‘down on the nigger.” hope.—N Y. £ve. Post. 
There is nocrime they will not commit against 
them, by night or by day, even violating the) : 
persons of their women, and still their ery || SLAVERY IN Missocri.—Negro property 
For the credit im Missouri has depreciated, and it is said to 
of humanity | amhappy to say that the larger he nearly impossible to se Il a slave any where 
body of our troops are not of this deserip- 12, the country for one fifth the ordinary 
4 price, while every other species of property 
has increased in value. A St. Genevieve pa- 
per reports a stampede of negroes from that 
county. Slaves have long since ceased to be 
of value in the counties adjoining Kansas. 
This is the standing insult onthe tongues [he counties between Kansas City and the 
of pro-slavery men, when speaking of the towns in sAtchison county, on the St. Louis 
capacity of the slaves to earn their own live- side of the river, are said to be patrolled by 
lihood in a state of freedom. There has been the enrolled militia to prevent the escape of 
a recent illustration of the injustice of this slaves from inland countics. There were 
taunt, in St. Augustine, Florida. Since the only fourteen hundred slaves in St. Louis two 
rebellion broke out, the ordinary business of vears avo, and the best judges now estimate 
the place has been destroyed; but some of that there are less than five hundred, and these 
the ‘first families,” as they are called, have principally old and decrepit house servants. 
obtained a tolerable, but rather precarions : 
livelihood, by renting out some five hundred 
slaves, that belonged in the city. Their pre-| = MeCuriian’s Last victory.—One of the 
tended owners were all rebel, so, alter the greatest victories which we have been called 
(Confiscation bill went into effect, Gen. Sax- to rejoice over since the-owar began, was 
ton had the slaves informed, that they were achieved one day last week by Gen. George 
free and needn't work for ** massa” any more. B. McClellan, at, and about, Sharpsburgh. 
This news made them wild with joy. It was He completely routed the entire army of 
seen the fire of liberty burned in their hearts, Northern traitors simply by issuing an order 
as well as in those of the more proud, and to his army.—Chenanyo- Telegraph. 
domineering race. They immediately went er eee Meese om 
to work, each on his own ‘‘ personal curve,’ ! 7 1. Wrrnour Triats.—Would you wish 
and were perfectly successful in earning Gis without trisls © aan you woeld wish 
enough to provide for all their wants. Not ae See | ah rhe Eig 
. : to die but half aman. Without trial you 
a person among them had applied, during the ~ a weenie at Na deena. < Man 
three weeks that had elapsed after their free- C8DROE Guess @ To ee 
ie Re EMTS, Langs . not learn to swim ona table; they mnst go 
dom was assured, and until the news left St. - ‘om watee. ak belies the $i 
Augustine, for gratuitous Government ra- eee eer Sian Sande 
tions. 
Not,so the indolent and shiftless first fami- Press of Commercial Printing Hvuse 
i lies, i claim to aristocracy was founded 36 Kilby Street, Boston. 





is ** down with the nigger.” 


tion.’ 
From the Fond Du Lac Commonwealth. 


** Can't Take Care of Themselves.” 
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